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THE FOOD CRISIS. 


Brrorw the cattle-plague alarm had spread throughout the country, an article 
appeared in the Spectator, for the 29th of last July, on the subject of meat. The 
writer dwelt chiefly on the general rise in the price of meat, which he considered to 


| have been about fifty per cent.—an average leg of mutton which ten years ago cost 
| sevenpence a pound now costing tenpence-halfpenny—though, on such meat as 


lamb, and the best bits of beef, there has been an advance of at least seventy per 
cent, This rise, he endeavoured to prove, presses most heavily on ‘'men with 
- moderate incomes,” not on the poor, as we should have imagined. ‘ The artisan,” 
he said, ‘‘can give up meat altogether, the rich do not mind the price, but the 


average income-tax payer must buy it, even if it rise to fivefold its present value. — 


His domestics will not, under any conditions, dispense with it; and he does not see 
his way towards dispensing with his domestics ; so, though he may reduce the con- 
sumption. of animal food in the parlour, he must always provide the same quantity 
for the kitchen.” We doubt whether this is so universally the case as here repre- 
sented. We heard of an instance lately, where the present high price being 
explained to the servants of a London household, they were found quite willing to 
substitute pudding for some portion of their meat. We cannot participate in the 
writer’s feelings of indignation, that domestics show so determined a preference for 
‘good living” and animal food—a preference which it appears to us they share with 
a large portion of the roast beef eaters of Old England. ‘Temperance is not so com- 





many of them, like all ignorant or half educated people, are governed entirely by 
prejudice, in most of the affairs of life, and their prejudice in favour of meat being 
the most strengthening, and the only proper food of man, is very great. This 
special pleading for men with moderate incomes, fails to convince us that they are 
really the greatest sufferers in this crisis; for we cannot but recollect, that in some 
form or other they still receive their good things ; and if less animal food were eaten 
' in the parlour we have no doubt that before long less would be demanded in the 
kitchen. Still it is much to be deplored, that the virtue of economy is so rarely 
understood and appreciated by servants; they seldom see it practised in their 
own homes, and in service would probably call those who tried to enforce it mean, 
whereas wastefulness they consider a sign of generosity. The simple statement, 
‘the artisan can give up meat altogether,” appears at first intensely selfish and 





Spectator, unlike some of its contemporaries, has apparently discovered the truth, 
that the flesh of animals is not absolutely necessary to life. We quote the whole 
passage, as it is cheering to find this fact becoming more generally known. After 


| | hard; but on reading further we find it is not quite so hard as it seems, for the 
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mon that we need greatly marvel at its absence in a class, which, as the reviewer 
i|- himself says, has ‘‘none but bodily pleasures.”” And we must remember also, that 
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predicting a still farther rise, and the possibility that before long the lowest price for 
good meat may be fourteenpence a pound, the writer continues: ‘If it is, the work- 
ing population will be compelled to giveit up altogether. Thirty shillings a week is 
still a good average wage for a skilled artisan ; and out of thirty shillings a week it is 
quite impossible tospend fourteen upon one article, and he could not feed an average 
household upon less than twelve pounds weight a week. He must fall back upon 
flour, or at best, restrict himself to meat for the Sunday dinner; and even that 
moderate luxury will, if he has less than the average we have quoted, be purchase- 
able by sacrifices he will, if an unselfish man, be most unwilling to make. The 
| loss is not of much consequence to his health, meat giving only one thing which 
| bread and meal will not supply ; and many classes, such as factory hands, will pro- 
| 





bably be the better for its absence. The mass of mankind eat no meat; and some 
of the finest races in the world, like the Seotch Highlanders, never see it, except 
when walking about in the fields, and bearing, as Scott said, ‘a Saxon instead ofa 
Norman name.’’ Meat is not half so essential as milk, which Londoners unfor- 
tunately do not get in any sufficient quantity; and the unprecedented plenty of 
bread will keep the mass of people from suffering greatly from the loss.” 

If the working population ean be made to see the matter in this light, and will 
give up attempting to purchase an article of which they can afford to buy so little, 
procuring, instead, their money’s value in the form of more novrishing farinaceous 
food, we certainly agree with the Spectator, that they will not suffer much from the 
loss of meat. But for the town poor, who have learnt to eat animal food, and, like 
their richer neighbours, to crave for it, and to consider it all important to health and 
strength, they will doubtless feel greatly at first the present high prices—more even 
than the middle-class : ouseholders—for whom the Spectator asks our pity; for it is 
evident that in the one case the purchase of the luxury-must cease altogether, 
whereas, in the other, the quantity only need be diminished. The custom of eating 
meat has very much increased of late years. It is common now in a great many 
families to see animal food placed on the table at every meal; and even among the 
poor, at any rate the town poor, the indulgence of flesh is introduced as part of their 
daily food. Yet a few years ago the affluent seldom required it more than once in 
the course of the day. The author of ‘ Fruits and Farinacea” remarks on this 
subject: ‘¢ As a nation advances in wealth, it generally advances in extravagance, 
and the aypetite is indulged without any restraint, except such as the necessary 
consequences of excess impose upon it. Hence as the use of animal food becomes 
more general among the rich, its consumption is also increased among the classes 
beneath them, till it is finally deemed a necessary of life, and no meal is considered 
complete unless a portion of some animal forms a part of it.’”’ Here it is suggested that — 
the prevalence of meat-eating among the poor is due to the growth of the indulgence 
among the rich, which, as we have remarked above, is the present tendency. This 
increased desire for animal food among all classes is one of the causes of the present 
high price of meat. From the returns issued by the Board of Trade we learn that 
the importation of eattle is rapidly increasing. In the first nine months of last year 
505,909 living animals were received from abroad; whereas in the same period of 
this year, 774,704, showing an increase of 286,795. ‘Twenty years ago we depended 
for the most part upon our home supply, and this was found sufficient to meet the - 
demand ; but now, although between a third and fourth part of the meat in our Lon- 
don markets is brought from abroad, our home stock having but slightly decreased, || 
it is evident from the high prices of beef and mutton that the supply cannot so well |} 
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satisfy the demand asin those days. In some measure this is accounted for by the 


growing population, but we shall find a stronger cause in the greater quantity of 
animal food now consumed by all classes. Though the price of meat was rising 
before the cattle plague, this event has accelerated the increase. It is a terrible 
calamity that an article of food esteemed of so much importance should suddenly 
become so expensive as to be beyond the reach of the poor ; but— 

Sweet are the uses of adversity : 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venemous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 

And this rinderpest which now appears so great an evil may, perhaps, in the end be 
productive of good to both man and beast. People are already beginning to inquire 
into the causes and consequences of so much disease in our flocks and herds. The 
cruel’ treatment that animals receive in the transportation from place to place has 
lately been brought before the public. How they are kept closely packed during 
voyages of some days’ duration—and all this time without adequate sustenance ; 


~ and how they not unfrequently arrive at the slaughterhouse when the slow torture 


of want and ill-usuage has already done the work of the butcher. Whenit is further 
known that these starved, bruised, and terrified creatures are unwholesome as food, 
then self-interest will, perhaps, rouse some to action in this matter. In a leading 
paper of the day the following remarks occur: —‘ We overdrive our cattle in droves, 
subjecting them to the greatest sufferings of privation and hardship, and the utmost 
vicissitudes of. heat and cold, and then we wonder that animals which have scarcely 
known a grief in their pastures or stables all their lives, break down under such 
circumstances under some prevalent disease, which like typhus fever, or glanders, 
is communicable to their neigbhours. Every day we see fat oxen or sheep, worth a 
shilling a pound, driven half-maddened through our streets at the rate of six miles 
an hour; and we learn from the best sources of information that when any of these 


living. materials of our food are made the subjects of carriage, they are nearly 


always dealt with as if they had no sensibility, or as if the greatest tortures to which 
they can be exposed consistently with the preservation of life, can have no morbid 
effect on the tender tissues which constitute their money value.’’ We fear the eat- 
ing of meat is not compatible with the humane treatment of animals, for it necessi- 
tates their being considered merely as so much human food, and not as sentient 
beings. It would be difficult, we think, to convince any one connected with the 
rearing, feeding, and killing of cattle, that any. kind treatment above what is 
positively necessary, would be aught else than foolishness towards animals that 
are destined from their birth for the slaughter-house. Yet much will be done 
towards alleviating their sufferings, when it is more generally known that starva- 
tion and ill-treatment have a ‘‘morbid effect on the tender tissues which constitute 


‘their money-value.” 


' We may mention yet another cause for the present high prices of meat. The 


great number of cattle that die annually from pleuropneumonia and other diseases, 


lessens the supply, and in consequence proportionately raises the value. This is 
serious enough, for it is reckoned to be a total loss annually of £6,000,000 ; more 
particalarly so, when we find that much of this diseased meat comes into our 
markets. Professor Gamgee estimates that a fifth part of all the meat sold is in this 
state; and Dr. Letheby reported, a few weeks ago, that the practice of sending the 
earcasses of bullocks affected with the prevailing cattle disease to the markets is 


_ rapidly increasing. How far this unwholesome meat affects those who eat it, it is 
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impossible to estimate exactly. Several cases are on record of persons who, after 
partaking of such food, were seized with violent symptoms, as if from poison, and in 
some cases death has been known to ensue. Dr. Livingstone tells us that ‘‘ when- 
ever the natives of Africa eat the flesh of an animal that has died from pleuro- 
pneumonia, no matter how the flesh is cooked, they suffer from carbuncle.’”?’ Now 
it is a remarkable fact that boils and carbuncles have been most prevalent in this 
country for several years past; and in a despatch sent from Odessa, by H. M. 
Consul, we learn, ‘‘ whenever the cattle disease is very virulent, sickness among 
the peasantry is more prevalent on the steppe.’’ Is it not likely that more ill-health 
is to be attributed to the eating of tainted meat than we at all imagine? Great 
pains are now being taken to prevent the extension of the murrain among cattle; 
and, perhaps, in the various plans suggested and adopted, some means may be 
devised by which ordinary diseases will be kept from spreading, and less diseased 
meat will find its way into our markets. But there is a more direct way in which 
benefit may be derived from the eattle plague. Many will now be obliged by 
necessity to be more moderate in their consumption of animal food; and experience 
may, perhaps, teach people that it is not so necessary to life and health as it is 
generally supposed to be. In a letter to the Standard we find the following 
remarks, tending to justify such an anticipation :—‘t My firm belief is that people 
in moderate affluence, and all those above even the designation of poor, consume 
double, and perhaps even more, animal food than is necessary to sustain life and 
strength at the present time. . . . I believe that, except for those engaged in 
active out-of-doors exercise, one meal a day of meat is amply sufficient, instead of 
three meals, as has become customary lately. Therefore, holding these views, and 
having in my own family of eight, including three servants, carried them out with- 
out the slightest inconvenience or injury to health for more than two months past, 
I would advise active agitation on this subject. . . . I feel confident that if my 
ideas can. be persevered in for six months upon a pretty general scale, we may yet 
look forward to beef and mutton at something like sevenpence or eightpence per 
pound.” At the present moment it is truly a matter of great importance to all, 
to discover whether meat is really a necessity or a luxury ; and if only a luxury, 
whether its effects on the human body are beneficial or injurious. 

Popular prejudice and popular taste are so strongly in favour of animal food that 
we can scarcely wonder that this subject rarely receives due consideration, or that 
the assertion that a well-selected fruit and farinaceous diet is more conducive to the 
healthy development of man’s physical, mental, and moral nature than a mixed diet, 
is received with incredulity and ridicule, but seldom with the calm investigation that | 
“this most important question of human food” surely deserves. “To replace 
inquiry by mockery is convenient, but not very scientific,” says Victor Hugo; and 
in another place he remarks, “Science is still ignorant, and has no right to laugh; 
a savant who laughs at the possible is very near being a fool’’ A new truth, or one 
apparently new, has ever been received with cold contempt and disbelief; and the 
truth of the Vegetarian principle, contrary as is its system of diet to all received 
opinions on the subject, and untempting as it must appear to those accustomed to 
more stimulating food, is no exception to the rule. Even the fact that hundreds of 
families in our own country never or rarely taste meat, and yet are strong and 
healthy, fails to convince people that it is not absolutely necessary. The Syectator, 
in saying that the working population can dispense with animal food without injury 
to their health, allows that meat is a luxury, and. not a necessity ; but we are aware 
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that the Spectator is peculiar in entertaining such an opinion. ‘ Though,” says the 
writer of the article, “ the deprivation may not injure their health, it will seriously 


injure their comfort ;” and a column devoted to the consideration of some cheap 


substitute for fresh beef and mutton, which will enable middle class householders 
still to rejoice in meat daily, shows that the writer himself would consider it a great 
hardship to be deprived of animal food. What is most comfortable, every one must 
allow, is a matter of taste ; but still it is the knowledge that meat is more agreeable 
to the palate that, consciously or unconsciously, influences people, and makes them 
unwilling to discover the truth on this subject. They readily listen to scientific 
facts bearing on the other side of the question that will encourage them in their 
manner of living, and satisfy them that they are right; but any suggestion to the 
contrary meets with angry disapproval and dislike. Itis the tendency of the present 
day to think much of what is comfortable, pleasaut, and luxurious; and to sneer at 
self-denial and ascetism, the latter being regarded apparently almost asa sin. But 
are we sure that in thus casting aside self-denial and abstemiousness, and incul- 
cating doctrines of ease and self-indulgence, we are producing a better or happier 
race of people ? Still few Vegetarians allow that meat would add to their comfort, 
the motto of their dietetic reform being the principle of Pythagoras (who himself 
abstained from the flesh of animals, and caused his followers to do so), ‘‘ Fix on 
that course of life which is most excellent, and custom will render it the most 
delightful.” The truth of which they fully prove. It has certainly been our expe- 
rience that the most cheerful and happiest-tempered people are those who eat simple 
food, and seldom take stimulants. Among the classes that indulge much in meat 
there exists a constant craving for stimulating food of some kind: highly seasoned 
dishes, tea, coffee, and wine form a great part of their nourishment. This appears 
likely to be the case from the stimulating property of meat, which produces excite- 
ment in the system, and then reactionary depression ; when in this depressed con- 
dition the person craves for something that will stimulate or give a feeling of strength, 
and this craving only increases the more it is indulged. 

“The vitiated stomach has a craving as strong for its noxious stimulus as the 
healthy stomach for requisite sustenance.” Weare told that the constitutions of the 
present day require stimulanis; a sad proof that the constitutions of the present day 
lack strength. Our ancestors managed to exist without many of the luxuries we 
congratulate ourselves on being able to obtain in such abundance; and yet they 
were a healthier and stronger race than we are. We talk of “these degenerate 
days,’’ and sigh for the strong health of our grandfathers: but were we to imitate 
their hardy mode of living, we might perhaps boast of the same vigorous strength. 
In America we see this system of ‘‘ high feeding ” carried even to a greater excess 
than in England. There meat forms a large portion of the diet of both young and 
old, and ill health is more prevalent than in England. A friend writing from 
Quebec a short time ago, observes, ‘‘ You would be much interested here in making 
your observations upon diet ; a very great deal of meat is eaten, but the health is 
bad—everyone seems to be suffering from some form of indigestion. Even young 
children are allowed to eat as much meat as they like. We were much amused 
this morning at breakfast, at a small child of two years old, who after he had been 
helped to some pork and a mutton cutlet cried fora sausage, which was given to 
him. The little fellow set to work, and deliberately disposed of all the meat on his 
plate. He was a puny miserable looking child; but you seldom see a healthy child 
here.”” We have heard similar accounts from visitors to New York and other parts 
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of the United States, of the general bad health, delicate children,.and extensive 
indulgence in meat among all classes. Doctors often order their patients meat and 
wine, and recommend mothers to give their children plenty of animal food. It is 
supposed therefore that those articles of diet must be the most wholesome and 
strengthening; but doctors are human and liable to make mistakes. This will be 
evident if we consider the alterations and improvements in the art of medicine, as 
for instance, a few years ago it was considered necessary to bleed for almost every 
ailment; but now bleeding is but seldom, had recourse to. Again, many people 
think that it is absurd for them to know anything of the laws of health or causes of 
disease, and that such knowledge is for doctors only; but this is a grievous error, 
and ignorance on these points is a fruitful source of misery and illness. Our physi- 
cal, mental, and moral natures are so closely connected that it is necessary, if we 
would live the highest and best life of which we are capable as human beings (which 
is surely our duty) that the healthy development of all should receive due attention. 
This, alas, we too often neglect; and in the disease and unhappiness around us we 
see the consequences of this neglect. We ourselves, by our blind indifference, mar 
the perfection of that work whicffour Creator pronounced to be good. We have 
often heard it remarked—‘ It does not matter what we eat so long as we keep pretty 
well.” Such apathetic contentment appears plausible, and might be pardonable if 
the persons who uttered the sentiment alone suffered from any error in diet, which 
they might be making and inducing others to make; but health and ill-health are 
transmissible by inheritance. We are responsible, therefore, not only to those living 


around us, but to ‘‘ generations yet unborn,” for the constitutions we help to produce. 


by our present mode of living. It is often very difficult to trace effects to their proper 
cause, and especially so in cases of illness, as slight deviations from health are little 
noticed, and the seeds of disease are generaily sown long before any serious attack is 
experienced. Few refer their complaints to the real causes, and usually blame any 
little indiscretion which immediately precedes actual pain. It was well observed 
by Hippocrates, that ‘‘ diseases do not fall upon men instantaneously, but, being 
collected by slow degrees, they explode with accumulated force.” Lord Bacon-gives 
excellent advice on the subject of regimen; he writes: ‘“‘It is a safer conclusion to 
say ‘ This agreeth not well with me, therefore I will not continue it,’ than this, ‘I find 
no offence of this, therefore I may use it;’ for strength of nature in youth passeth 
over many excesses, which are owing a man till his age.” 

Dietetic errors are the cause of much evil and suffering; and Vegetarians in 
opposing the present carnivorous habits of our race, strike at the root of many of 
these errors, for eating meat we firmly believe creates and increases unnatural 
tastes for stimulants, irritants, and many unwholesome kinds of food; and when 
we cease to eat meat our desire for such things will decrease. Vegetarianism 
is not merely the dietetic whim of a few deluded ascetics as some people imagine. 
It is no new theory rashly formed, and supported by ignorant enthusiasts. The 
principle that in the vegetable kingdom is to be found man’s best and most natural 
food, is as true now as it was when in the beginning God said unto man: “Behold, 
I have given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be 
for meat.” And many wise and good men in all times have strictly obeyed this 
original law of their nature, and sought for their ‘“‘ meat ” among the fruits and 
vegetables of the earth. Science fully testifies to the truth of the principle, and 
teaches us that man can perfectly masticate, digest, and assimilate vegetable food ; 
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and that such food is able to develope, nourish, and sustain the entire bodily organi- 
sation. This has been ably demonstrated by Sylvester Graham, in the “ Science 
of Human Life ;” and John Smith, in ‘Fruits and Farinacea.” ‘Grain,’ says 
Liebig, in his “Animal Chemistry,” ‘‘ and other nutritious vegetables, yield us not 
only in starch, sugar, and gum, the carbon which protects our organs from the 
action of oxygen, and produces in the organism the heat which is essential to life, 
but also in the form of vegetable fibrine, albumen, and caseine, our blood, from 
which the other parts of our body are developed.’’ 

Experience, both in the ease of nations and individuals, gives us abundant 
evidence that a meat diet is not only unnecessary, but decidedly less conducive to 
health than one of pure vegetables. Those races and classes who eat little or no 
animal food, are stronger and hardier, can do and endure more, than those who make 
the flesh of animals a great part of their daily nourishment. In the peasantry of 
Russia, Norway, Spain, and Hungary, and many of the poor in our country, 
especially in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, who searcely ever eat meat, 
and yet are remarkable for physical strength and development, we find examples of 
the truth of this statement. Those nations who subsist entirely on animal food are 
the lowest specimens of humanity ; among them we may mention the Laplanders, 
Esquimaux, Patagonians, and some of the natives of Australia, &e ‘The writer of 
this has had some little persowal experience of the happy effects of a Vegetarian 
system of diet on individuals, and especially on the young. 

It is true that many are healthy and happy who eat a great i of meat, but 
this, we think, will be found to be the case only when the other surrounding 
circumstances are extremely conducive to such a state. Vegetarianism alone is not 
sufficient to ensure health, when other hygienic measures are neglected, and other 
dietetic errors are practised; but still, under the most adverse circumstances, it has 
practically been found to be more favourable to health than a mixed diet. Discredit 
is often thrown upon Vegetarianism. by the unwise way in which some persons || 
attempt to follow its principles. They give up suddenly the stimulating food 
they are accustomed to, and eat in its stead some vegetable, like potatoes for 
instance ; of course they feel weak and ill, and are only too glad in a short time. to 
return to meat, firmly convinced that Vegetarianism is a mistake. We cannot 
enforce too earnestly on those who may be trying the system, the positive necessity 
of choosing a wholesome dietary of nourishing farinaceous food. Wheatmeal, 
oatmeal, Indianmeal, peas, beans, &c., should generally form some part of the diet 
of all who abstain from the flesh of animals—the healthy palate will soon learn to 
relish simple food. The economy of Vegetarianism assumes an aspect of great 
interest at present; for the same money we can obtain four times the quantity of 
nourishment in farinacea than we can in meat. This is important to remember, 
and parents who cannot afford to give their children as much meat as they would 
wish, in consequence of the present high prices, may console themselves with the 
reflection that they are doing them no injury in thus depriving them, but, on the 
contrary, decidedly benefiting them. St. Pierre, in his Studies of Nature, says :— 
‘‘ Under an improved system of education, children will be brought up to a vegetable 
regimen—as being the most natural to man. As vegetable diet has a necessary 
connection with. many virtues, and excludes no one, it must be of importance to 
accustom young people to it, seeing its influence is so considerable, and so happy 
on beauty of person, and tranquillity of soul.” The poet Shelley, who was a warm 
advocate of Vegetarianism, writes :—“ Ly all that is sacred in our hopes for the |: 
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human race, I conjure those who love happiness and truth, to give a fair trial to the 
vegetable system. Reasoning is surely superfluous on a subject whose merits an 
experience of six months would set at rest for ever. But it is only among the 
enlightened and benevolent that so great a sacrifice of appetite and prejudice can 
be expected, even though its ultimate excellence should not admit of dispute.” It 
is impossible in a short paper like this to do more than touch on the subject of 
Vegetarianism; but we assure our readers that the question is one of great interest 
and vital importance, perhaps more especially so at the present time, when flesh 
meat is daily becoming dearer, and the substitutes—South American beef, &¢.— 
are, as far as we can learn, most unsatisfactory. Everywhere the custom of 
meat-eating is increasing, and the craving for luxuries and stimulants that almost 
always accompanies it is also increasing. We find that insanity and many terrible 
diseases, notwithstanding improvements in the art of medicine, are becoming more 
common, and tremble to think of where will it end. But the poet says truly 
‘“‘ When things are at the worst they often mend,” and even in the present state of 
affairs we must console ourselves with this melancholy reflection. We who have 
been so fortunate as to receive the rays of this ‘‘new light”? have much to be 
thankful for, and that many may enjoy the benefits that we now derive from a 
proper and vegetarian system of diet, our endeavours to show that what we believe 
and practice is true, should Le unwearied. “It is not too much -to say that of all 
principles worth anything none are ever free from the necessity of fighting for their 
existence.” And this is pre-eminently the case with the principle of our eause—as" 
yet only in its infancy. like -all reformers we toil and strive, though it may be 
amidst sneers, contempt, and ridicule, to sow the good seed, knowing that in due 
time we shall reap, if we faint not—not we, perhaps, but they who come after us. 
We firmly believe the time will come when the truth shall be known. Hoping for 
that good time, let us “learn to labour and to wait.” M. E. $8. 
January, 1866. 





LONGFORD POOR-LAW UNION.—MEDICAL REPORT. 


[We have pleasure in submitting to our readers the following report, by which it 
will be seen the non-stimulating practice at the Longford Union continues to be 
maintained with perfect success and satisfaction. We also append some corre- 
spondence thereupon in which our readers will feel an interest. ] 


TO THE CHAIRMAN AND GUARDIANS OF THE LONGFORD UNION. 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—I bee to present to you the following report of the 

hospitals under my care for the year ending 29th September, 1865 :— 
FEVER HOSPITAL REPORT. 

Frver.—Remained, 0; fever, 1; smallpox, 1; total,2. Remained, 1; admitted : 
interns, 70; externs, 71; total, 142. Recovered, 135; died, 7. 

SMALLPOX.—Remained, 1; admitted: interns, 38; externs, 9; total, 48. Recovered, 
47 ; died, 1. 

'ScaRLATINA.—Admitted : interns, 24; externs, 9; total, 33. Recovered, 30; 
died, 3. 

MeasLus.—Admitted : interns, 4; externs, 4; total 8. Recovered, 8. 

Recoveries, 220; deaths, 11; total, 231. 

Of the deaths in the fever wards, one was a boy, aged ten years, whose fever became 
complicated with pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs), of which he died; two were 


‘| members of the constabulary force, from a neighbouring union, conveyed considerable | 
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distances to this town (I consider the journey acted unfavourably on them) ; four were 
women, one of whom was deserted by her husband, leaving six helpless children with 
her ; one was a wandering mendicant brought in from the gripe of a ditch in a hopeless 
condition ; another was an unfortunate, whose constitution had been broken down by 
intemperance and repeated attacks of the venereal disease ; the fourth was a young 
woman who was recovering from scarlatina when she was attacked with fever. Of the 
other four deaths, one was a case of confluent purple pock, in a boy eight years old, and 
three from scarlatina, occurring with very delicate children between one and two 
years old, 

The fever which prevailed in this town and neighbourhood during the past year was, 
T dare say, of as bad a character as in the other parts of Ireland. In many instances 
entire families were brought in in a very bad condition, the successful issues of whose 
cases will, I trust, cause those who have influence over the poor to exert it to have 
them sent promptly to hospital when stricken with fever, or any other contagious 
disease. 

I still continue the treatment which for sixteen years [ have found so successful. * 


UNION INFIRMARY OR GENERAL HOSPITAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
29TH SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


1864. September 29th.—Remained, 70; admitted: interns, 736; externs, 327 ; 
total, 1,133. Recovered, 1,005 ; died, 68 ; remaining, 60. 

Of the deaths 38 occurred in persons 60 years and over, averaging 72 years ; 18 were 
under 3 years, averaging 14 months ; 12 between the ages of 3 and 60 years. 

The greatest number of deaths were from old age and general decline ; the next in 
amount were in early infancy, which has been at all times very great in such institu- 
tions ; but in the wide range from 3 to 60 years, where there was some stamina in the 
constitution, the mortality has been small. 

Of midwifery cases there were 24; born alive, 19; stillborn, 5—24. The 24 mothers 


and 19 children were all discharged in good health; the five stillborn children were the 


offspring of unfortunate prostitutes, whose drunken, profligate habits were well cal- 
culated to exempt them from the care of a living child. 

It would be well if the poor women in the town and neighbourhood were encouraged 
to come to the lying-in wards, where they would have the advantage of cleanliness, 
suitable food, and prompt and careful attendance through all the stages of their illness. 
Many, very many, founilies are yearly deprived of a mother’s care through the ignorance 
of the ordinary midwives, who are generally incapable of distinguishing between 
natural and complicated labour, and defer calling for medical assistance until either 
mother or child are lost, and too frequently both fall victims to gross ignorance. My 
long experience enables me to state confidently that nothing would conduce more to 
the advancement of humanity and charity than having well-trained, intelligent mid- 
wives in each dispensary district.—I have the honour to be, my lords and gentlemen, 
your very obedient servant, S. Nicotzus, M.D., Surgeon. 

11th October, 1865. , 


TREATMENT OF FEVER WITHOUT STIMULANTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MEDICAL PRESS.”’ 

Dear Sir,—In your issue of 25th inst. you publish Dr. Nicolls’ report for the 
past year to the Guardians of the Longford Union, and you refer your readers to 
the course I pursued last year, in our North Dublin Union, in regard to his report 
for 1864, with a view to attract the attention of our medical officers and of the pro- 
fession generally to his unusually successful practice during a period of fifteen 
years, for which time, it will be recollected, he had entirely discontinued the use of 
alcohol and of flesh meat in the cure of disease. His report for the past year you 
characterise as ‘‘ most encouraging ;’’ and indeed it is so, for the mortality among 
the patients under his care has been very small. I apprehend unusually small 
when compared with other unions in which a more stimulating practice prevails. 

My reason for troubling you and your educated and highly intelligent readers 
with any remarks of mine now is, that having shown Dr. Nicolls’ last report to a 
medical friend of mine in this city, he told me it was of no value, because it did not 


* This refers to Dr. Nicolls’ report of 1864, in which he stated that for fifteen years he had not 
used in his treatment of disease either flesh meat or alcoholic liquors. 
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state whether he had cases of severe spotted fever under treatment. I wrote to Dr. 
N. informing him of this criticism on his report; and I now wish to supplement his 
report, and greatly add to its force, by publishing his letters to me in reply, which 
I have obtained his consent for doing. 'T'o make the first part of his letter of 22nd 
October intelligible, I should say that I was lately applied to by a London publisher, 
who has in the press a little work on ‘“ Illness: its Cause and Cure ;’ who having 
heard of Dr. N.’s treatment of illness, without flesh meat or alcohol, wrote to me for 
some authentic information on the subject, which was but incidentally alluded to 
by the author. Before forwarding this statement to London, I sent it to Dr. N. for 
correction. 

I send you herewith two letters from Dr. Nicolls, which should, I think, be 
interesting to your readers, for they contain a very plain statement of his views, 
and of the happy results of the system he pursues, and the value of which has been 
attested by so many years of experience; so that I can hardly conceive the possi- 
bility of the profession generally, when made acquainted with these facts, refusing 
to give a patient and thoughtful attention to this matter, which is important in a 
moral as well as in a medical point of view. 

In conversation a few days ago on this subject with one of the many eminent 
M.D.’s of our city, he asked me what possible motive could influence the profession, 
except the desire to relieve those who were in suffering, by every means within 
their reach. 1 fully believe that there is not a body of men in the community more 
entitled to the respect and confidence of their fellow-citizens than our physicians. 
But in a science which cannot be defined by absolute laws, and from which there 
can be no deviation sanctioned by any intelligent man, there must always be much 
left to individual thoughtfulness, and skill, and experience; all, therefore, I would 
venture to suggest to medical men is, that they shall ponder well on the views 
recently published by several men eminent among them, which go to prove, on the 
evidence of rigid scientific inquiry, that alcohol is not convertible into food by any 
of the organs of our body, but is an irritant to them all; and that even as a medi- 
cine, it is felt by many to be of more than doubtful value. Practices have prevailed 
in the profession which increased knowledge has repudiated; may not the use of 
aleohol be one of them? Some physicians believe it is, and multitudes of non- 
professional men feel convinced that the sooner its use is discontinued the better it 
will be for the human race. 

The distinguished physician I have just referred to, told me that the sole con- 
sideration of the doctor ought to be, how he could save life. Granted. If nothing 
but alcohol can secure this end, it must ever retain an honoured place in your phar- 
macopeeia ; but as this imagined essential quality can never be ascertained as a law 
in medicine, surely it is not unreasonable to require of medical men that they shall 
ever keep in mind the results of a practice which so often leads to the saddest moral 
evil, and do all they possibly can to substitute other agents in place of this highly 
dangerous one:—I am, my dear sir, very truly yours, 

35, Eccles Street, October 31, 1865. JAMES Havuauron. 


Annexed are the letters of Dr. Nicolls :— 
Longford, October 18, 1865. 
My pear Srr,—I have received yours of yesterday, and am glad you feel satisfied 
with my report. I assure you it is correct in every particular, quite as much so as my 
report of last year, which Dr. Hillspent two days investigating in the most minute and 
particular (though most gentlemanly) manner; he even referred to the prescription- 
book to see if there was anything done for those who were brought in in a hopeless 
condition, observing that whilst there was life there was hope, particularly in fever. 
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I send you with this a few copies of my report, and will send you more if you wish. 
I have sent it to The Medical Press for next publication. 

As to Dr. ——, I must say I am surprised to find a gentleman of his opportunities 
and experience trying to get rid of a matter by fastening on a crux or a quibble, it is 
evident he is not anxious to view matters in a clear light. As I stated on a former 
occasion, my reports are for noblemen and gentlemen, and must be concise, else they 
will not be read ; besides, whatis the use of professional terms with private gentlemen ? 
Having to discharge the duties of physician, surgeon, accoucheur, and apothecary, and 
keep nine books connected with the hospitals, besides frequently acting for Dr. 
Edgeworth at the county infirmary and gaol, and Drs. Peter and Duffy at their 
dispensaries, and attending my private practice, I have not time to spare, even if I 
were inclined, to write a treatise on fever and the different views and practices promul- 
gated on it; as well might I attempt to paint the winds to please Dr. as to describe 
the various phases and complications of fever. I give the result of my own observations 
and practice. However, if it will afford Dr. —— any pleasure to know it, a large 
proportion of cases were spotted, with sordes on the teeth and a tongue like mahogany, 
and many were brought in with bedsores on their hips and back, and some with 
gangrene of the toes and feet. Had he done me the favour of calling on me during 
some of his recent visits to this town, I would have been able to show him from my 
books that none but serious cases go to the fever hospital; for instance, a man named 
Mec.Cormack and his wife were brought in very ill in fever; next day their four 
children were brought in, but did not appear to be then unwell. I would not admit 
them to the fever hospital, neither would I send them to the school, so I kept them in 
a ward by themselves in the infirmary until one after another three of them became ill 
and were sent to the fever hospital; the fourth, the youngest, did not sicken, therefore 
was not sent to the fever hospital, and went home with the rest of the family without 
having been put on the books of the fever hospital at all. I don’t send either intern 
or extern to the fever hospital until I am satisfied what their illness is, I keep them 
m the infirmary until I know the nature of their disease. 

Now, as to the Irish lady and her publisher, I feel I cannot do better than refer to 
the article in- Zhe Medical Press of November 30, 1864, ‘‘ Fever and its Treatment.” 
Indeed, I feel satisfied that fever is not so much a sickness in itself as a salutary effort 
of nature to expel from the system some noxious influences, which she is generally able 
_to do if not interrupted by over-officious intermeddlers. So confident am 1 that 
natural processes should not be interfered with, that [| do not allow lying-in women to 
get even a mild dose of oil until the secretion of milk is established, and all my cases 
go on well. 

I may mention for Dr. ’s information that there are two localities convenient to 
this town on the line of the river, one east up stream, the other west down stream ; 
they are thickly wooded and cccasionally swampy in wet. seasons. Whenever fever 
prevails it is sure to be of a very bad character in those localities, so much so that in 
two houses convenient to each other there were three deaths in one and five in the 
other ; besides, a benevolent lady who went to take them some wine and other nourish- 
ment took the fever, and she was carried off in ten days, though there was no want of 
wine, brandy, or jellies for her. Yet nine persons stricken with the same fever were 
removed from the one house to the fever hospital, and every one recovered, though 
they got neither wine, brandy, nor animal food. In the other locality matters were 
nearly similar. 

I may mention another thing that will seem strange. I have not had to record a 
death in my private practice but two,* one an old woman who lingered two years, from 
softening of the brain; the other, a boy who was just dying from convulsions. When 
I saw him there were two other cases I saw in consultation with others, who recorded 
the deaths, one was the wife of a shopkeeper whose mother brought her wine, brandy, 
and jellies from Dublin, and get them she should ; the other was a child in scarlatina, 
who was kept in a small room as hot and as close as a stove or an oven, not a breath of 
fresh air would be admitted. So you see it is not the poor paupers only I succeed with, 
but others who take and follow my advice.—I am, my dear sir, yours very sincerely, 


James Haughton, Esq., J.P. S.. NicoLus. 








Longford, October 22, 1865. 
My par S1r,—I received yours this morning. There was a slight error as to the 
length of my connection with the poor-law, though I was one of the first and earliest 
appointments, still it is but twenty-four years last June since I was appointed. I 
corrected that: all else in your communication to Mr. Burns is correct and well and 
elegantly put. forward. I have no objection to your showing my letter to any person 


* That is, since January, 1864, when the registration commenced. 
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you may think well; they may object to my style or mode of writing, but they cannot 
upset my facts. J am just returned from visiting a poor woman in the country (a dis- 
pensary patient of Dr. Peter’s, for whom I have been acting for the last fortnight), she 
has been suffering from anthrax (carbuncle) on the neck, of an extensive and bad — 
character. J only saw her on yesterday week for the first time; she is progressing 
well, and will, f trust, get favourably over it. Now, this poor creature is in a wretched 
hut on the edge of a bog, with a scanty supply of the most humble necessaries of life. 
Whilst people in good circumstances (in this part of the world at any rate) rarely 
recover though well supplied with animal food, wine, and brandy, I have had many 
such cases in my hospital and some in my private practice, yet { have not lost even 
one case.—With best wishes to you and yours, I am, my dear sir, yours very sincerely, 
S. NICOLLS. 

James Haughton, Msq., J.P., Eccles-street, Dublin. 

N.B.—Dr. Edgworth, county surgeon, Dr. Peter, Dr. Duffy, dispensary surgeons, 
and the Protestant and Roman Catholic Chaplains are all well aware of my mode of 
treatment and my general success. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE AND DISEASED MEAT. 


Oor readers will not require any apology for having their attention again called to 
the loathsome subject of ‘‘ Diseased Meat.’? The entire press of the country is day 
by day compelled to refer to the awful prevalence of the Rinderpest or CaTTLE 
PLAGUE. . 

It is not our intention to go into the history, the pathology, or the ravages af 
this wide-spreading and alarming murrain. As Dietetic Reformers, adopting, as 
we do, from conviction and preference a diet which excludes the flesh of animals, 
it may be thought, by those who have not thought much upon the question, that 
the Cattle Plague is of no moment to us. But this would be a superficial view and 
fallacious inference. As Vegetarians, we perhaps take a deeper interest in this great 
national calamity—for such it really is—than the majority of those who most freely 
consume flesh-meat. We are directly and indirectly interested in the question. 
We are interested in a pecuniary sense to some extent, but more particularly in a 
sympathetic and moral point of view. With those who feed upon the flesh of dead 
animals as a substantial and regular part of their daily diet, perhaps the only phase 
of the Cattle Disease is that which is represented by the enhanced cost of their beef 
and mutton. If the price of beef-steaks could be kept down at the normal rate, 
they would hardly ever trouble themselves about the plague. But, when the 
butchers’ bill is nearly doubled, the plague is felt to be a great reality and a nuisance. 
If, however, the matter ended here, the calamity might be more tolerable, and each 
consumer could to some extent regulate the extent of his own share of the burden 
and evil. But, unfortunately, the evil is one that ramifies and extends in various 
directions—the enhanced price of meat in value, also an enhanced price for various 
other commodities, milk, butter, cheese, &c., &c. And, as we do not eschew these 
animal products, we must of course share in the pecuniary losses involved in the 
cattle diseases that are spreading so alarmingly. 

Again, we shall have to pay our share of the rates that are to be levied under 
the new Acts for ‘‘ stamping out’’ the Rinderpest, and giving compensation to the 
unfortunate owners of the plague-smitten herds. No one, either in or out of the 
House, ever thought of exempting us Vegetarians from the cattle plague rates. So, 
of course, we shall have to pay our quota equally with those who are the most 
‘‘ riotous eaters of flesh.” Well, we must of course submit, and take our allotted 
share of the burden of taxation. 
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But this view of the disaster is to our mind, after all, the least significant or 
important. We feel most deeply interested in this matter, as a great question of 
Human Hearru and Diszasz. The student of history knows that the plague 
amongst cattle generally breeds a pestilence amongst the people when it prevails. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, in his recent work on “ The Cattle Plague,” says :—‘ The 
fourteenth century was especially remarkable in England for the frequent occur- 
rence of human plagues. Vifteen times at least, during that century, did Black 
Death and its kindred plagues ravage Europe, sometimes preceded, sometimes 
followed, by grievous murrains among cattle. In the two years 1368-9 a plague 
of great intensity attacked the horned cattle in England. They died by thousands, 
and the herdsmen, panic-stricken, fled from their herds, which roamed wildly about 
the country, carrying the plague into every district. Many attempts were made to 
coufine the diseased cattle, but with little effect, owing to the belief that they could 
communicate the plague to man. ‘The harvest in these years was luckily plentiful ; 
but, notwithstanding the abundance of grain, the dearth of cattle was severely felt, 
and the horrors of famine were added to those of the plagues among men and beasts. 
- About a century later the murrain among cattle was prevalent throughout Europe, 
and once more fell upon this country. It was again accompanied by a plague 
among men; but on this occasion the human plague or ‘ sweating sickness,’ chiefly 
attacked the middle and upper classes of society, who were thus punished for their 
gluttony and riotous living; and its accompanying murrain among cattle does not 
appear to have caused such panic in the poorer classes as on the occasion of its 
previous visits, when their spirits were weighed down by repeated assaults of 
é Black Death.” 

From a consideration of such facts as the foregoing, and many similar ones that 
might be quoted, no thoughtful man can be very sanguine as to our immediate 
future, in view of the bovine plague now raging in nearly all our English counties, 
carrying death and destruction to whole herds of cattle, to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands, spreading ruin, and panic, and horror, amongst the cattle breeders, 
farmers, and dairymen. : 

_The most vital question involved in this sad calamity, to our mind, is one that 
seldom seems to trouble the general public, or even parliamentary orators, who 
descant so pathetically on the loss of cattle. The greatest question is—How will the 
health and lives of Her Majesty's human subjects be affected? Will this plague be 
accompanied or followed by a corresponding plague amongst men? It seems to us 
that it will almost require a miracle to prevent the taint, the contagion, or the 
inoculation extending to the human species. It will be a marvel and a mercy if 
this noisome pestilence, walking in darkness and raging at noonday, shall pass away 
without leaving fatal effects upon human circles—sad gaps in the family group, 
vacant chairs by many a once happy fireside. Already the plague has extended, it 
is reported, to sheep ; so that both the mutton and the beef of the country will be 
_ tainted; and, unless the pestilence is stayed, those who feed upon these animals can 
hardly hope to escape the contagion. Certainly they run a fearful risk, seeing that 
the flesh of thousands of the plague-stricken cattle finds its way to the public 
shambles for sale. ‘This is no fiction, but a certain fact that cannot be doubted. 
_ The evidence of this fact keeps cropping up in various ways, even in the general 
|| public press, careless as that press is in regard to the most vital considerations con- 
| nected with the great question of human health as affected by diet. But these facts 
must sooner or later command intelligent recognition on the part of the public and 
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the parliament. A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, dating from Gains- 
borough, March 14, 1866, and signing ‘“‘ W.,’’ says: 

It is highly important at this juncture that the inspectors of your market should 
examine very closely the meat carried to Manchester from this neighbourhood, 
as persons are over here from your town purchasing indiscriminately, if not recklessly, 
the cattle from infected farmyards. It is said to be very difficult to distinguish the 
sound from the tainted meat, and considerable quantities of the latter may possibly be 
offered for sale in your market. 


It is “very difficult to distinguish the sound from the tainted meat ” in the earlier 
stages of the plague; and it may even be that flesh-eaters may relish with increased 
gusto the peculiay richness of flavour imparted by the disease—just as venison and 
game are relished when nearest to the putrefaction stage of animal corruption. 
However this may be, we cannot but be thankful that we have seen through the 
flesh-fallacy ; and our minds are at ease, as to where our dinners would come from, 
even if every head of cattle-and flock of sheep were swept from the face of the earth. 
There would still be a rich and an abundant table spread for us in the wilderness. 
Life would lose none of its essential charms or great purposes, or noblest enjoyments. 
We could still reverently pray to our Heavenly Father to give us our daily bread ; 
and with loving gratitude could render thanksgiving for all his tender mercies and 
abounding blessings. ‘ 

In a future number we may follow up these remarks, and perhaps add other 
facts and considerations that may be useful or suggestive to the thoughtful and 
intelligent reader. 3: 





ON THE COMPULSORY VACCINATION AND 
RE-VACCINATION BILL. 


As your columns are ever advocating the poor man’s good, I venture to forward a 
copy of a letter referring to the vile attempts at unnecessary and cruel legislation 
now before the house, which pretends to consolidate and amend the statutes relating 
to vaccination, but is in fact the most objectionable, despotic, and tyrannical imposi- 
tion, un-English and un-constitutional, and if allowed to pass into a law will most 
assuredly as much astonish the people of this free land as are the Fenians at the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. When I think of the labour and expense 
attending a permissive bill, calculated to bless the human race, and see the despatch 
of this bill, without seeking to know whether it be to bless or curse the healthy 
prospects of the people, it shows how important it is that unity of effort for self- 
emancipation be more relied on than the wisdom of our senators. 
Church-street Dispensary, Brighton, March 7th, 1866. . 

Dear Sir,—As one of your constituents, from the known freedom of your mind, 
and antagonism to measures curtailing our constitutional rights, I write in re'erence 
to the bill now before the house attempting to make more compulsory the vaccina- 
tion act, which is already at variance with the majority of the public, and many of 
the profession. The confidence of the public is lost in the justice of the act of 1853, 
and more especially from the unfulfilled promise of the government of 1856, which 
distinctly said that an inquiry should be made prior to any further legislation. This 
has not been done. This is the great grievance. While a paid staff stands to per- 
petuate this great error (now so much dreaded and resisted by thousands) there has 
been no committee, no staff, to bring up the counterpart, and if only one side of the 
question be advocated, and that too which fees the profession in perpetuity, and in 
my opinion spreads disease instead of preventing it, well may I and every one who 
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has seen the mischief resulting from the practice, exelaim against the monstrous 
26th clause of the present bill, and hope you will carefully examine the despotic 
parts of this bill, which seeks to inflict again and again a penalty, while its advocates 
cannot give one single scientific fact to prove its preventing, or mitigating effects to 
those vaccinated. 

Blind faith only, takes the lead. 


Honest statistics are against vaccination, the increase of skin diseases is against 
vaccination, and the recovery of properly-treated patients, by the three means now 
at hand, viz., the veratrum viride, the sarracenia purpura and the bitartrate of 
potash, especially the latter, which is cheap and effectual, carrying away the poison 
of the diseased, and in reality cleansing from the blood the poisonous fermentation 
in those surrounded by it. 

I have now a case of a child attacked by variola, whose room is as free from 
tainted air that no one would have the least idea on entering it that such a complaint 
existed ; and by the treatment and cleansing I adopt (a warm bath daily) it has the 
aspect of what the advocates of vaccination would say was the result of their 
meddling, so mild that I have no fear of recovery, have never lost one from it, and 
from this treatment have no pitting. As the friend of the people, and the enemy of 
all un-English measures, I implore your earnest inquiry and resistance to such 
| despotic means, which can only increase the evils complained of. ‘Fhe least we can 
ask is the fulfilment of the promise of 1856, that inquiry be duly made, which as yet 
has never been done. Why should a one-sided statement be received as the basis 
of an act of parliament? So acting you may only waste your valuable time in 
doing and undoing. 

While writing these lines I had to stop and open a large auxiliary abscess in an 
infant recently vaccinated, whose appearance indicated it as the result of such interfer- 
ence. To meet this, I hope in a few days to send you a petition for presentation to 
the house, to show in some measure the indignation and alarm with which this bill is 
received from without. Although but little public notice has been given, and the 
bill advanced already too rapidly, ‘‘ Anti-compulsory vaccination leagues” are 
starting into existence, and must claim attention. My own professional experience 
goes against this irrational, filthy, and unscientific disease-spreading faith, and trust 
that your warm energies will be called into action on the behalf of the public.— 
J am, dear Sir, yours taithfully, Tuomas STowELu, M.D. 

To J. White, Esq., M.P., for Brighton. 

P.S.—I enclose one of the many applicatious received from suffering mothers, 
whose cries are unheard and unheeded by those who are profiting by this corrupt 
practice. ’ 





PORK AND ONE OF ITS PARASITES. 


|| We have before called the attention of the readers of the Dietetic Reformer to the 


prevalence of that fearful disease communicated to the human species by eating 
diseased pork, from pigs afilicted with a certain parasite called trichima—a worm 
| that attacks the muscles of the body and is so small that it can only be seen by the 
microscope, but which breeds so fast that the whole body soon becomes full of them, 
and the patient dies in the most excruciating agony. It is even doubtful whether 
ordinary cooking kills the vile parasites ; some authorities, who have paid attention 
| to this fatal disease, declare that it does not. We cut the following paragraph from 
| the daily press of a recent date: 

_ he Dixon (Ill.) Telegraph states that lately a man by the name of Eggert, living 


in Palmyra township, sold a deceased hog to a man living in the Shabona house. A 
piece of the meat coming accidentally under the eye of Dr. J. Detmers, a veterinary 


|| surgeon, he at once detected in the muscles an innumerable number of insects, of genus 


| Entozoa, of which the tapeworm is a species, and which has proved fatal in thousands 


{| of instances in Hurope and America. The man Hggert was not satisfied to lose his 





a pork, but sold it at John Scott’s meat market on Monday for general distribution, 
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but the sale was stopped, and D. N. W. Abbot and other physicians on examining the 
insect through a microscope pronounced it the same from which many deaths occurred 
in Western New York last season. It passes from the stomach to the muscles, when, 
from its rapid increase, the unsuspecting victim of accident, or of villainy, like that of 
Eggert, is soon beyond the reach of medical skill. It is said that the insect is often 
communicated to the human system through eating of hams, shoulders, and sausages, - 
as in any other way. Whether cooxing destroys the vitality of the insect does not 
appear to be explained in medical works, though according to the weight of authority 
it does not. 


The eater of pork should ponder these facts, and should be very very careful. 
He can never be certain that he does not eat ‘* deceased hog ” that has been subject 
to this fearful malady. He should subject every ‘‘ ham, shoulder, and sausage,” to 
the microscope before it is cooked; and if he finds a single worm he should order 
the cook to cook it to a cinder, and then throw it to the dogs. It, perhaps, might 
not hurt their strong stomachs. 

We were rather amused with the Paris correspondent of the Morning Star of the 
14th March. Having referred to certain moral corruptions in that gay city of 
fashion and pleasure, the correspondent goes on to refer to trichines in the following 
remarks, full of grim humour :— 


To pass from moral corruptions to physical disease is not a very abrupt transition. 
I am sorry to inform you that the French Government, which took such prompt and 
severe measures with regard to the rinderpest, has allowed trichines to penetrate into 
Paris. The said trichines have been transmitted fresh from Berlin by the savant Vir- 
chow, professor in the Scientific Academy, not, it is true, to the poor pork vendors of 
this capital, but to Professor C. Robin. You naturally inquire how they were sent, 
and for what purpose. ‘I’o this I reply that they were forwarded in a neatly finished 
box, sticking to, and gnawing a portion of the muscle of an unfortunate German who 
departed this life because his sausages had not been properly cooked. Messieurs les 
membres de l’Académie, possessed by the peculiar fancy of personally investigating the 
animalcule which cause such terrible devastation, after indulging in this luxury, 
decided on despatching the German specimens to Alfort, where they are to inoculate 
a variety of pigs, rabbits, &c., prepared for their reception! I really, for the first time 
in my life, feel proud of not being an Academician. Here is a disease which it is of 
vital importance to preserve the country from ; and for the mere gratification of study- 
ing a disgusting species of parasite, a body of professedly learned men run the risk of 
infecting.a whole population. Truly it is revolting! I have criticised French writers 
severely ; I must say I think French savants have been attacked by quite as dangerous 
a moral disorder as their literary brethren, and that disorder is curiosity. It is evident 
that the public will be assured that the inoculated animals will be carefully watched. 
and that by no manner of means will it be possible for them to communicate their 
trichines to other beasts. Granted; but we all know that the utmost precaution will 
not prevent accidents occurring. Let one of these miserable trichnosited rabbits escape, 
let it be killed and eaten, and to whose initiative will be due the misery that may 
ensue? Even the report of the disease, which has not as yet been discovered in Paris, 
has caused the ruin of half the charcutiers of the capital, for the most part a hard- 
working and industrious body of men, who may truly be designated as the cooks of the 
poor, for the charcutier’s shop is the resort of the mechanic or artisan’s wife, whose 
duties of washing or working out of doors have prevented her from preparing the 
family meal, and who invariably finds at the charcutiers a dish of well-cooked and 
savoury pork chops, hot and ready for eating. For the row of jambons de Strasbourg, 
gaily decorated by pink-white paper frills, tempting saucisses de Bayonne, or potted 
meat, one may now see fish or langues de beeuf substituted, and this for a mere panic. 
What will be the fate of this large body of men when— thanks to the Academy —the 
disease has really been propagated ? 


If there is such danger to be apprehended—even from the scientific study of this 
disgusting and fatal parasite, how careful ought our authorities to be that meat 
infected with the worm should not be sold or offered for sale! The microscope 
should be officially applied to every carcass prepared for the shambles; and when- - 
ever this, or any other nasty and malignant disease appears, the carcass should be 
cooked to a cinder and thrown to the dogs, or buried twenty feet deep. And we 
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strongly suspect, if a// diseased animals were thus cooked and destroyed, there 
would be few that would find their way to the table of decent, civilised, human 
beings. . B. 





LONDON CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amonest the curious developments of our time none is more remarkable than the 
Tage for amusement. When amusement is not a rage, but a relaxation giving more 
_ elasticity for necessary work, we think it not only allowable but one of the neces- 
saries of life; but when it becomes a rage, not merely the business of life but an 
ungovernable passion which seeks gratification at any cost of principle, propriety or 
honesty, the reflecting portion of mankind cannot but deplore it and desire its cor- 
rection. We are disposed to allow that the class named at the head of this para- 
graph very often contribute in a legitimate way to the amusement of newspaper 


||. teaders. The minor particulars or accessories of a debate in parliament, or the news 


_ of progress in circles which properly exercise a great influence in society contribute 
legitimately to our knowledge and our pleasure. The love of “gossip” is innate, 
bat like every other natural affection it has its corruptions as well as its right 
sphere of exercise. When intelligent and well-bred persons undertake the office we 


|| have a right to expect it will be free from corruptions, and where this expectation 


is disappointed we may hope a temperate correction will have its use. Such a 
correction we feel bound to administer to the correspondent of the Wirhsworth 


|| Advertiser of March 9, who has incurred the responsibility of writing the following :— 


‘At atime when the cattle plague is making such fearful ravages, and meat is 
becoming so scarce and dear—or rather, so far as the poor are concerned, scarce 
because it is so dear—a little book on vegetable cookery, written by a vegetarian 
and published by Pitman, may be consulted with advantage. I, for one, do not 
believe in vegetarianism ; it neither suits my purse, my stomach, nor my inclina- 
tion, nor can I afford the time—like sheep, for instance—which vegetable diet 
requires. But there are many who can live on vegetable food, and we know that 
in India and China there are millions who never eat animal food. Ifthen any one 
can live on vegetarian food, by all means let him try it, and to aid him let him learn 
i| what a variety of vegetable food there is and how many ways it may be dressed. 
|| Any one who will give up eating meat and take to vegetable food will be a public 
benefactor. I once tried vegetarianism—having been converted by a vegetarian 
lecturer—and suffered not untcid but I was going to say excruciating agonies durin g 
‘my week’s probation. I am told that I did not do the thing properly, did not eat 
the proper things, and did not eat enough. Perhaps not; but I would rather not 
try itagain, thank you! But suppose you try it, dear reader. I do not feel 


i| inclined to offer myself up as a martyr on the altar of my country, but perhaps you 





have more courage, and now that our cattle are dying by several thousands a week 
you would do your country a good service. The glance at the little book I have 
referred to shows me that common notions about vegetarianism are very erroncous.” 

Perhaps the writer of the foregoing may not think it a temperate correction if we 
express a doubt as to the truthfulness of the account he gives of his experience, but 
we have at least an excuse for doing so, not only because our own long experience 
is in contradiction to his, but because we have an extensive acquaintance with 
persons who have made the experiment, and such an experience as he relates we 
|| believe to be unheard of before. We therefore, in the absence of any means of 
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testing the statements made, which are anonymous, suspect the whole story to be a 
fabrication. Now we can understand an impossible story like Gulliver's Travels, 
which has amoral in it, or Baron Munchausen, which ean deceive no one, or Sam 
Slick, with his rollicking fun, but in the present case there is no analogy to any of 


these ; on the contrary it has the appearance of one of those shallow devices which | | 


are made to serve the turn for wit and humour, where nature has denied the true 
faculty. Can it be that it was written under the depression of a beef dinner, and the 
writer was driven to desperate straits to furnish ‘‘ copy” when under the influence 
of that great ‘‘ duller of the wit!” Assuming for a moment, and by way of exer- 
cising our credulity, that there is a grain of truth in the bushel of chaff, how are we 
to reconcile his assertion that there are millions who live on vegetable food with his 
doubt whether ‘‘any one” ean do so? How does he reconcile ‘the excruciating 
agonies of a week’’ with the claim to be thought “sane?” What manner of food 
could it be that produced such agonies, and yet did not “suit his purse?” Was it 
food that he was accustomed to eat with flesh previously, or some compceund un- 
_ known to anyone previously or since? Let the writer consult the letters in our 
correspondence, or any of the hundreds who are enrolled on our list of members, 
and whose experience gives them a right to speak with some authority, and then he 
will find that the notion HE entertains about vegetarianism is very erroneous. 











Selectes Articles. 


[The following article appeared in the Philadelphia Press for September 1st, 1865. 
We notice it in another place.] 


THE CHOLERA—ITS SYMPTOMS, ITS DISTINCTIVE © 
MARKS, AND ITS ANTIDOTE. 


Tuis is an age of great velocity. Fast men, fast women, fast horses, fast cars, and 
fast boats are all the fashion. This agedemands speed; and when a certain amount 
is attained, it calls out *‘ More!’’ Thus, the rapid coach has been succeeded by the 
more rapid car; and after this comes the still more rapid telegraph. And if this 
last invention could only carry passengers, as well as news, steam cars would soon 
be out ofdate. It is quite probable that even these mortals would cry out ‘‘ More 
speed.” What, spur the lightning! Why not? Everything on the earth, under 
the earth, and above the earth, is spurred; why, then, should not lightning also 
have aspur? But what has this to do with the cholera? Well, reader, if not 
burried too much, I will tell thee. 

In the first place, cholera is but a fast way of dying; and this last is but the 
natural result of a fast way of living. If people will live so fast, they ought not to 
complain if every few years they get in the way of dying so fast. ‘The one is the 
natural result of the other. Weare born in a hurry, grow up in a hurry, live in a 
hurry, and why should we not sometimes die in a hurry? Charles II. is said to 
have apologised to the surrounding friends for dying soslowly; but that was before 
cholera times. 

Now, reader, I propose to tell thee what the cholera is, how it comes, and how | 
to insure thee against its coming ; and, in case of an attack, the best possible chance 
of getting safely through it. My hair is not yet as much sprinkled with grey as it 
might be; yet I have lived through all the cholera seasons we have ever had in this 
country, and have closely studied its nature; and I think that I understand it as 
well, or better, than politicians usually understand the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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CHOLERA, ITS ETYMOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL DERIVATION. 


The word cholera is derived from the Greek chole, signifying bile, a secretion 
of the liver. This derivation of the word seems to refer to the disease as having 
its origin in the liver and other organs with which it is immediately associated. 
These, with their important uses or functions in the vital economy, let us now 
briefly consider : 

The liver isa large organ, of glandular formation, situated in the right side, 
below the diaphragm, and is composed of several lobes. Its upper surface is convex, 
its under surface concave. All the venous capillaries arising from the extended sur- 
face of the alimentary canal, together with those from the spleen, pancreas, and 
other glands, run into three large veins, called portal veins. These unite to forma 
venous trunk; this, instead of advancing directly to the large venous trunk, pro- 
ceeds obliquely upward, to the right, and plunges into the liver, where it divides 
and subdivides in the manner of an artery. And where these veins terminate in 
the ramifications of the biliary duct, other venous capillaries arise, which, running 
into each other, form the hepatic veins, and these take up the blood received from 
the portal veins and the hepatic artery, and convey it to the large venous trunk, 
conducting the dark blood to the heart. Thus, all the dark blood gathered in by the 
venous capillaries and veins, from the viscera of the body, is, on its conduction to the 
venous trunk, filtered through this large glandular organ, and thereby has separated 
from it all such impurities as unfit its carbon for vital combustion, or union with 
oxygen on its exposure to the air through the extended mucous membrane of the 
lungs. These impurities, thus secreted from the returning blood by being strained 
through the liver, are conveyed off, probably through some vascular communica- 
tion with the kidneys, and thence through their descending ducts to the bladder, 
their common reservoir. The kidneys are also of glandular formation, being situated 
in the region of the loins. Their general form is. that of two oblong spheroids colla- 
terally arranged. Their structure is held, each by a similar fold in the serous mem- 
brane, that lines all the internal cavities of the chest and abdomen, and folds over 
all the organs formed in those cavities, thus holding all in their proper place. The 
cavities and the ducts of each kidney are lined by mucous membrane, which, con- 
tinuing from each, forms or lines two long tubes, descending from the kidneys on 
each side, through which tubes the secretions of the kidneys are conveyed to the 
bladder, thence to be excreted from the vital domain. The office or functions of the 
kidneys is similar to that of the liver, purifying the carbon of the dark blood, in 
order to fit that carbon for vital combustion in the production of animal heat. They 
effect this by means of a vascular communication with the veins, such as is common 
to all organs of excretion. By means of minute lymphatic glands dispersed through 
the system, every particle of matter forming the venous blood can be more or less 
acted upon by these organs of excretion. "While the liver purifies the dark blood 
gathered up by the veins from the viscera or internal organs, the kidneys act upon 
that taken up from external portions of the body. Thus all the venous blood in the 
system is so purified by the liver and kidneys as to fit its carbon for vital combus- 
tion in the production of animal heat, and in the consequent elimination or expulsion 
of worn-out material from the system. This important vital process is effected 
through two surfaces, the inner and outer, or the mucous membrane of the lungs 
and the skin. | 

The function of the liver is two-fold—bilious secretion and filtration of venous 
blood. The bile is a secretion designed to act as an alkali on that portion of oily 
matter, and the acids usually contained in alimentary substances. By its action 
the oily matter and acids are converted into a saponaceous substance soluble in the 
pancreatic secretion, which is poured into the same section of the alimentary cavity 
with the bilious secretion, The bile is conveyed from its reservoir, the gall-bladder, 
by a tube to the duodenum, the upper portion of the small intestine. In healthful 
vital action the bile is never found in the stomach. Its action on the oily and acid 
portions of the food takes place after transition through the pylorus, the lower orifice 
of the stomach. But when an vnusually large and undue proportion of oily and 
acid matter has composed the food the bile is sometimes forced up into the stomach 
to aid in reducing the intractable mass; and sometimes in such cases there is an 
unnaturally large secretion of bile, and it becomes largely diffused through the 
intestines, causing those severe gripes called the bilious colic. Extreme cases of 
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this disease, when attended by convulsions, are called cholera morbus. The other 
secretion of the liver, effected by filtrating venous blood, may be termed depurative ; 
because it separates impurities from the carbon of the dark blood, to fit this carbon 
for vital combustion when it shall have reached the lungs. ‘he spleen is probably 
an appendage to this depurative apparatus. It may serve as a reservoir to the 
depurative secretions of the liver, till they are conveyed off by some vascular com- 
munication with the kidneys, where blending with the similar secretions of these 
organs they are conducted through the ureters to the bladder, and thence, through 
its duct, excreted from the vital domain. Thus the liver and kidneys, with their 
reservoirs and ducts, are a depurative apparatus for purifying the carbon of the 
dark blood, by detracting therefrom those impurities which unfit it for easy and 
perfect vital combustion, when brought to the two great eliminating surfaces of the 
body—the lungs and skin. Hence the reason why a person cannot long live when 
either the liver or kidneys are seriously affected. The blood ceases to be fully reno- 
vated. The worn-out material composing the venous blood, is not sufficiently car- 
bonised for vital combustion through the skin and lungs, and hence is retained in 
the circulation. The arterial blood being thus freighted with impurities is itself but 
partially formed, consequently all the solids formed from it are imperfectly sustained. 
‘The skin and lungs, by their constant action on the crude mass of imperfectly 
earbonised venous blood, become greatly over-worked and gradually lose their 
functional power, and thus leave morbid material to accumulate within the system. 
The structure of the lungs and skin becomes at length wasted away, and through . 
these all the other structures. The bright arterial blood no longer courses in 
sprightly mood to all the tissues of the body, imparting life, health, and constant 
pleasure. But the dark venous blood gathers its mourning shades about the windows 
of the soul, and settles in dull livid streams through the organism, throwing deep, 
eonstant, heavy despondency, and habitual gloom through the whole mental and 
moral horizon. ‘The eyes lose their brilliancy, and the features their sprightliness 
and beauty. Languor and pain succeed, till, unless the healthful action of these 
organs is restored, death closes the scene. Such are some of the effects of ordinary 
disease in these great depurative organs of the system. And among the causes 
which induce such disease are the following: Improper quality and quantity of 
food, too frequent and fast eating, use of narcotics, use of alcoholic and malt liquors, 
use of bad water, sudden anger, fear, rage, and resentment, wrong habits of life, as 
licentiousness in all its forms. Let us now notice some of the effects of extra- 
ordinary disease in these depurative organs. In their ordinary disease, some of the 
effects of which have been briefly stated, these organs labour on, though very imper- 
fectly, in the discharge of their functions ; while thus, life can be feebly maintained, 
though divested mainly of its attractions. But in extraordinary or extreme cases of 
disease, where their function is not even imperfectly carried on, but wholly arrested 
er suspended, then there must be most fearful consequences. 

The action of these depurative organs, as we have seen, is-on the venous blood. 
Nutrition, and its contrary process, excretion, or what perhaps might more properly be 
termed accretion and deeretion, must ever about balance each other. In early life, 
nutrition or accretion slightly overbalances decretion ; and hence the growth of the 
body. After maturity and through middle life, these two forces balance; in old 
age, decretion overbalances accretion; and hence the gradual diminishing of the 
volume of the tissues. As these two forces must so nearly balance each other 
through life, there must evidently-be a constant correspondence in quantity between 
the arterial and venous blood. If a large quantity of arterial blood is furmed and 
diffused through the organism, the lymphatics dispersed through all the tissues are 
compelled to clear away the particles composing those tissues, in order to make 
way for new material to be lodged there. Consequently, when a large quantity of 
arterial blood is distributed to the tissues of the system, there must be a correspond- 
ing large quantity of venous blood formed from these tissues, and sent into the 
veins, here to be secreted from, by the liver and kidneys. And the larger the 
quantity of venous blood to be acted upon by these organs, the greater their exer- 
tion. But there is a certain limit of labour to all the organs. If urged beyond 
this, they are sure to break down, or their functions to be temporarily suspended. 
Thus, if too much blood be rushed in upon the valves of the heart, that muscular 
organ will strain its every fibre, to press upon it, and send it outward again in its 
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course. But there is a limit to its contractile power and tension. If this limit be 
passed, like an over-strained steam-boiler, it bursts its muscular cells, causing 
instant death to its possessor. Sometimes an organ, instead of having its structures 
immediately ruptured or broken down, has only its functional power for a time 
suspended; thus affording an opportunity for recovery. And this can almost in- 
variably be effected, if only the proper means are used, and all improper ones 
disused. This suspension of functional power in relation to the heart, results in 
fainting fits, &c. A suspension of the functional power of the liver, results in those 
pathological symptoms called the cholera. If such a quantity or quality of food be 
habitually received into the alimentary cavity, as will greatly oppress the organs, 
and especially the depurative ones, by causing them to act upon much too large a 
quantity of venous blood, and thus dangerously over-exerting them, the first 
method nature takes to free herself is this. The vital forces, by a concentrated 
effort through the tissues of the alimentary canal, move on, with tremendous power, 
the vast aceumulation of morbific materials along the convolutions of this canal, 
and thus throw open the flood-gate of egression, and with convulsive frequency, 
pour the tide of death beyond the limits of the vital domain. ‘This process is 
nature’s safety-valve, by which she frees herself from a dangerous accumulation 
of morbific material resulting from improper dietetic habits. If the patient is wise, 
and permits nature thus freely to relieve herself, and ceases at once from errors in 


diet, and judiciously bathes himself in soft water once or twice a day, wipes himself 


_ thoroughly dry, and then uses freely a coarse towel or flesh-brush for producing 
friction over the surface, and continues to do this for a few days, he will entirely 
recover from such an attack of the diarrhcea. Let him leave off all narcotic 
beverages, and use plain, substantial, and wholesome diet, and be regular and 
temperate in all his habits, and after his recovery, let him still use the bathing and 
friction, sufficiently often to keep the skin in a perfectly clean and healthy condition, 
and let him exercise freely in the open air. If he truthfully tollows out this plan, 
he need not fear. When nature has fully relieved herself of the morbific material 
so dangerously accumulated within her domain, she will astringe herself, and tone 
all the tissues to healthful action again. But if, by use of artificial astringents, or 
tonics, the patient, in his impatience, seeks to do this for her, he runs himself into 
two hazards. 1st, that of producing astringency before nature’s cathartic process 
has done its important work of relieving the organism of morbific materials, thereby 
preparing the way for a return of healthful vital action. 2nd, that of poisoning the 
tissues, by bringing them into repulsive and dangerous contact with the medicinal 
substances used, and thus rendering his last state much worse than the first. The 
vital forces can much more readily and effectually cure diseased tissues than 
poisoned ones. The vital forees are the ouly agency by which disease is ever cured. 
If medicines are used, there is thrown upon the vital forces a double work-—that of 
recovering the tissues from not enly a diseased, but also from a poisoned state. 
There is constantly much, and often fatal deception in mistaking the pain, and 
the concentrated, and often convulsive efforts, by which nature indicates, and 
endeavours to throw off, morbific materials—for the cause of the disease. Whereas, 
these unvitalised substances within the organism, are the cause of the whole dis- 
turbance of vital action, and the pain is only an indication of the presence of such 
materials. The violent efforts of nature for expelling morbific material from the 
system are even requisite to save the patient from immediate destruction, by prepar- 
ing the way for a return of healthful and pleasurable vital action. 

Let us now consider a variation or increase of the disturbance of vital action, 
resulting from similar obstructions in the organism. Suppose that accumulation of 
unvitalised material along the alimentary canal is composed of far too large a pro- 
portion of oily matter, as when fat meat, and butter are freely used in diet. All 
kinds of nutritive substances contain some oily matter in their strueture. But this 
portion is very small, and in all fruits and farinaceous substances, is found on their 
envelopes, as the rind of fruits and of grains. The bilious secretion of the liver 
was designed to act as an alkali upon this small portion of oily matter, and thus 
convert it into a saponaceous substance, and thereby render it soluble by the pan- 
creative secretion, and reducible to perfectly vitalised blood. In healthful action 
the bile is poured through the bilary duct into the duodenum, where also the pan- 
creatic secretion is poured through its duct. Here the bile, blending with the food, 
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acts on the oily portion of it, and is thus neutralised, producing no disturbance 
whatever to vital action. But in the case supposed, the contents of the alimentary 
cavity, having in mixture an unusually large and unnatural portion of oily matter, 
require a corresponding large and unnatural secretion of bile, to act upon it; and 
hence there is secreted and poured into the duodenum, and thence often thrown up 
through the pylorus into the stomach, a large amount of bile, to aid that organ in 
partially chymifying its intractable contents ; it also becomes diffused throughout 
the lower convolutions of the small intestines, and sometimes even through the 
colon, to render soluble, if possible, the acid, oily, and chaotic mass, and thus reduce 
it to order. ‘The acrid qualities of the bile being thus diffused through the whole 
gastro-intestinal region, cause those excruciating pains called the bilious colic. 
When it becomes extremely severe, nature usually throws open not only the gate of 
organic dismission, but also reverses the action of the gate of admission, and thus 
uses it as a gate of emission, in throwing up, like the deep heaving of volcanic 
action, the accumulated death, and thereby expelling it from the organism. When 
the disease amounts to such severity of action, and is attended by convulsions, it is 
usually termed the cholera morbus. This disease is characterised by a large flow 
of bile through the whole gastro-intestinal region. In its severity of action it is 
next to the cholera, but is distinguished from it in this respect: In cholera cases, 
the liver having ceased to act, there is no bile secreted, and hence none can be 
detected. The treatment of the cholera morbus should be similar to that already 
pointed out in relation to severe cases of diarrhoea. The patient should be reclined 
in as easy a position as possible; and if the disturbance amounts to severe convul- 
sions, and detracts so much vitality from external parts as to leave the surface cold 
and pallid, brisk and thorough friction with the hands, along the surface and limbs 
of the patient, should be immediately applied. The use of the living hand in pro- 
ducing that friction is far better than that of flannel or any other unvitalised sub- 
stance. For the hand produces not only the requisite friction, but also communicates 
a portion of vitality and of animal heat to the tissues with which it comes in con- 
tact. It is analagous to the contact of two electrical conductors—the one fully 
charged with electricity, the other but slightly charged. The fulness of the one 
imparts to the deficiency of the other. 

Let us now suppose that this accumulation of unvitalised material along the 
gastro-intestinal region to have become still greater, so much so, as not only to 
induce general derangement along the surface of the alimentary cavity, but also to 
throw direct and complete derangement on the action of the liver. This is effected 
mainly in two ways: 1st, the powerful concentration of the vital forces along the 
tissues of the alimentary canal, to aid its convulsive motion, both upward and down- 
ward, in freeing the organism from its heavy freight of death, detracts and rapidly 
expends vitality from all the other organs, and consequently the amount of vital 
power usually resident in the tissues of the liver is drawn off and, with the other 
vital forces, concentrated in the gastro-intestinal region ; thus leaving the liver des- 
titute of its usual amount of functional power. 2nd, during this detraction of its 
vital power, it has a larger amount of labour than usual to perform. For the large 
amount of crude, oily, and acid matter in the contents of the alimentary cavity 
require an unusually large secretion of bile, and the excess of aliment has eaused 
to be formed an unusually large amount of venous blood to be acted upon by the 
liver. Hence, with an unusually large amount of labour on hand, it has an unusually 
small amount of vital power to perform it. This excessive labour and detraction of 
vital forces from its tissues, being simultaneous, cause a suspension of its action. 
Here, then, the liver’s two-fold function is arrested; and these are the fearful conse- 
quences, 

Bile, that indispensable solvent for digestion, is no longer seereted; con- 
sequently, the chaotie mass of unvitalised material along the alimentary canal, has 
no longer the aid of that secretion for reducing the intractable mass, by solution of 
its acid, oily and acrid qualities ; and hence the whole surface of the alimentary 
cavity, in contact with these qualities, becomes excessively inflamed, producing at 
once the most intense thirst, and the most excruciating pains along the gastro- 
intestinal region. Meanwhile, the mucous membrane, along the entire surface of the 
alimentary canal, secretes a serous fluid, the acridity of whieh corresponds with that 
of the crude and inflammatory mass with which it is brought in contact. This 
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acrid fluid is exhaled in copious showers all along the internal surface of the ali- 
mentary cavity, to protect that surface in its bitter contact with the inflamed mass, 
and, if possible, to diffuse through the whole a solvent deluge for reducing the 
morbid chaos. . This constant secretion and exhalation from the mucous membrane 
of the alimentary cavity detracts largely from the serum of the blood, and keeps up 
a constant and excessive thirst. The excessive acridity of this fluid may be 
accounted for thus: All the acrid qualities usually secreted from the blood by the 
action of the liver and kidneys, and contained in and excreted with the urine, are, 
on a suspension of the action of these depurative organs, all retained in the serum 
of the blood. Nature, in this extremity, has no other way to rid herself of these 
. acrid qualities than to flood them back to the alimentary cavity, there, with other 
morbifie freight, to be moved convulsively onward in the great channel of egression. 
For this purpose she reverses the action of the lacteals, those small tubes leading off 
so densely from the mucous membrane of the alimentary cavity. These, instead of 
their usual action in elaborating chyle, and transmitting it to the thoracic duct, 
now commence abstracting the acrid serum from the blood, and pouring it on all 
sides, into the alimentary cavity ; there, with convulsive energy, to be poured 
beyond the vital domain. The circulation on the surface and in the external tissues 
being mainly suspended, and unrenovated, and impure blood filling alike the arteries 
and veins, the blood is probably suffered to find its way back, through the left sub- 
clavin vein, to the thoracic duct, and thence through the lacteals to the alimentary 
cavity. Such action in the present crisis is nature’s best possible effort to save the 
organism from immediate destruction. ‘To constringe these vessels, therefore, by 
artificial means, to prevent their action on the serum, is the worst thing that can be 
done, and the very way to induce speedy ruin. The vital forces from other parts of 
the organism have become concentrated im the gastro-intestinal region. Nature 
has thrown open the gate of organic dismission, and reversed action through that of 
admission, and thus, with tremendous power, is carrying on her emetic and cathartic 
process, for freeing the organism from impending ruin. The deep convulsive action 
into which the tissues of the alimentary cavity are brought by a concentration of 
vital forces there, is reflected with tremendous energy through the whole system. 
All the muscles are thrown into painful spasmodic action. The features of the face 
become fearfully distorted and rapidly wasted away; the eye sunken, dry, and 
vacant ; the lips, tongue, and oral surface become parched and livid ; the upper and 
lower extremities are thrown into convulsive action. The heart beats hurriedly, 
feebly, and intermittently. The action of the arteries and veins is but imperfectly 
continued, causing a heavy sensation of stagnation of blood, and extreme numbness. 

The vast concentration of vital forces in the tissues of the alimentary canal, for 
moving upward and downward, with conclusive energy, the morbific contents of 
this cavity, has not only detracted so much vitality from the liver as to paralyse its 


action, but also from the external surface so as to suspend or dangerously interrupt — 


the action of the skin and kidneys; and thus the circulation is mainly driven 
from the surface. Meanwhile the action of the liver being suspended it no longer 
strains the venous blood on its passage back to the heart andlungs. Hence the 
carbon of that blood is no longer purified or freed from such qualities as unfit it 
for vital combustion. Consequently the venous blood with its carbon unpurified by 
the action of the liver is brought to the mucous membrane of the lungs. Here 
this carbon, being thus blended with impurities, is wholly unfit for vital com- 
bustion by union with the oxygen of the air. Hence the production of animal heat 
is at once arrested. And the worn-out particles of the dark blood usually expelled 
from the system by this process, are now retained in the blood, and forced through 
the pulmonary veins back, full freighted with death, to the agonised and deeply agi- 
tated heart, thence to be distributed in sluggish, livid streams through the system. 
The whole external surface becomes extremely pale, livid, deadly cold, and covered 
with clammy moisture. The brain participating in the general organic disturbance, 
throws the mind into the deepest anxiety and despondency. Anarchy, horrid, deep, 
and constant, reigns throughout the organism. 

This is the cholera. It is vital action greatly and fearfully disturbed, by a 
suspension of the two-fold function of the liver, and caused, by the presence of 
unvitalised material along the surface of the alimentary canal, This prime cause 1s 
modified by such external action as largely exhausts the vita] forces, And this state 
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of disease is invariably induced by a previous course of errors in diet, and other 


wrong habits consequent on such a course. And when the organism is brought — 


into this state of derangement, the slightest external casualty may ‘‘slip the cable,” 
and spread the canvas to a full storm of wrath. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 

















Poeiey. 


WHAT THEN ? 


What then? Why then another pilgrim song, 
And then'a hush of rest divinely granted, 

And then a thirsty stage (ah! me, so long), 
And then a brook, just where it most is wanted. 


What then? The pitching of the evening tent ; 
And then, perchance, a pillow rough and thorny ; 
And then some sweet and tender message, sent 
To cheer the faint one for to-morrow’s journey. 


What then? 'The wailing of the midnight wind ; 
A feverish sleep ; a heart oppressed and aching ; 
And then a little water-cruse to find 
Close by my pillow, ready for my waking. 


What then? I am not careful to inquire ; 

I know there will be tears, and fears, and sorrow ; 
And then, a loving Saviour drawing nigher, 

And saying, ‘‘ Z will answer for the morrow.” 


What then? For all my sins his pardoning grace : 
For all my wants and woes his loving-kindness ; 
For darkest shades, the shining of God’s face ; 
And Christ’s own hand to lead me in my blindness. 


What then? <A shadowy valley, lone and dim, 
And then a deep and darkly rolling river ; 

And then a flood of light—a seraph hymn— 
And God’s own smile, for ever and for ever. 








Gotvespondence, 





Dear Srr,—It pleases me very much to know from such an author as Lyon Playfair, 
C.B., LL.D., that it is not essential for a man to eat the flesh of animals that he may 
work hard. He says: in speaking of the working power of a horse and a man, ‘‘ In 
the case of the horse, the working power is got out of plants; in the case of the man, it 
is derived from a mixed animal diet, yet such a diet is not essential toaman. The 
miners in Chili, who work like horses, live nearly like them, for two loaves in the 
morning, boiled beans in the day, and roasted grain at night, constitute, according to 
Darwin, their ordinary food.” Well, here we have a case of a class of men doing very 
hard work upon pure vegetable food of the strongest kind. Vegetable food is adapted 
for men under all circumstances, of sedentary employment as well as hard work, so that 
it is fitted for universal use. Playfair also says :-—‘‘ But experience certainly shows us 
that if we present all these three materials (fibrin, albumen, casein) to the body, it can 
exercise labour and be kept up in strength whether they are derived from animals or 
from vegetables.” Very good, then pray what advantages have beef eaters over 


Vegetarians? None whatever; for vegetable food contains them all, fibrin, albumen, 


and casein, as the same writer says. ‘‘In all kinds of vegetable food capable of affording 
nutrition there are certain substances, which are not only alike but essentially the same 
in composition as the principles of which the animal body consists. The albumen of 
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the white of egg is equally found in the cabbage ; the fibrin which forms an important 
element of blood, and the chief part of flesh, abounds in wheaten flour and in the cauli- 
flower. The casein, or cheese, which is obtained from milk is present still more 
abundantly in peas and beans, from which the Chinese in reality extract it, and make 
cheese for sale. So that if we were to take any of these principles from vegetables, or 
from the flesh and blood of animals, and place them in the hands of the most skilful 
chemical analyst, he would not only be unable to distinguish those of vegetable from 
those of animal origin, but he would find it difficult, by composition merely, to separate 
one principle from another, all having the same ingredients in almost the same propor- 
tions. They contain, besides sulphur, four organic elements, viz., carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, in such proportion that the following composition in 100 parts 
would fairly represent them all, except perhaps fibrin :— 





Carbon. ......« Saecah soe Mabameatx ewe teadase san coos 53.8 
MDP OR CIN G caed oy aa reer atresae moo knaee owes os 7.0 
ENG POROIn Giuwiakae tanec; <i ted Sadan aaapaiaanen bess 15.7 
Re Lo RR i olor cae enkicsadieainls sutsnevecwantaisewiahieiss 1.2 
ORGS Clits de 5 < Sag viecigh vacivaee shien Guise inom onatu ees tebses 22.3 
100.0 


Then from the above evidence of the value of vegetable food, those who wish to live on 
vegetable food alone have nothing to fear so far as nutrition is concerned, animal 
products not being needed any more than flesh. This is a great point gained for the 
Vegetarian. He can live without animal products if he thinks fit, and not be starved, 
as many may think who have not his experience of this fact—for a fact it is, and you 
know itis. That man may live well, be strong, and healthy upon fruits, roots, and 
grain, and water—that is the fact I refer to. I have now been about twenty years a 
Vegetarian, and I am quite well and fit for my work, as a surveyor on the Ordnance 
Survey in a mountainous country in the Highlands of Scotland ; that is work that finds 
out the kind of a man one is made of.. So I should know something of what I write ; 
and during that period my food has not been the best that could be got. I was not at 
home at dinner time ; and I now know that it is not good for a man not to get a good 
dinner, and you know, Mr. Editor, that a Vegetarian can get a ‘‘good dinner ” with- 


out beef or mutton, &c. But mine was the promised food, ‘“‘bread and water,” on a 


mountain side hundreds of times; and yet I have not troubled the doctors much during 
that period. It has been my practice never to take drugs, but very seldom ; and my 
children have had little or no medicine, and no tea but water for drink. One advan- 
tage to a Vegetarian at home (when he has the good luck to be at home) is to have a 
good cook, for vegetable food requires skill in cooking. In my wife I had that want 


_ well supplied. To all inquirers after health I would say, give the Vegetarian system 


a fair trial, and you will certainly find it to succeed to your satisfaction. I quite agree 
with Dr. Trall, who says: ‘‘ And, finally, I object to animal food because its inevitable 
consequence is an imperfect, a false, and a vitiated system of agriculture. Agriculture 
should be the first and the largest, as it is the best and noblest vocation on earth. It 
would be, if vegetable gardens, fruit orchards, and grain fields should completely super- 
sede the dairy, the beef, the pork, the sheep, the fowl, and the fish business.” 

Glen Lochay, Perthshire, A. T, CHALMERS. 


Sir,—At the advice of a friend, I have for six months abstained rigidly from the 


flesh of animals as food, and lived as a strict Vegetarian. The advantages I find are 


almost ‘‘too numerous to mention.” I used to be troubled formerly with pains in the 
head, and was also apt to suffer frequently from boils and sores on my neck, hands, and 
face. Since my adoption of Vegetarian diet I am new, if I may be allowed the term. 
My skin is clear and healthy looking; my digestion is regular; and I enjoy (thank 
God !) the best health I ever knew. Another point I wish to mention. I am by birth 
an American, and have served three years in the Union army. I received a very bad 
wound in the right ancle at the battle of Gettysburg, and my wound was a source of 
constant pain and annoyance to me until six months ago. The ball has never been 
extracted, and the wound presented a disgusting appearance, being always raw ; and 
towards the close of last winter it commenced to turn green, and I could not bear my 
pants to rub against it, and was compelled to wear a bandage. A friend recommended 
me to abstain altogether from strong drink. I signed the pledge and became a teeto- 
taller, and (as if by magic) my wound began to heal. About six months ago I turned 


Vegetarian ; and to-day a scar is all that remains of the once painful and disgusting 


souvenir I used to carry with me of the Southern Confederacy. I have derived more 
benefit from the practice of Vegetarianism than you would justify me in taking time 
to tell you; and I consider flesh eating as one of the greatest of modern delusions, 
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Would thai all the world could be Vegetarians! I wish to become a member of the 
Vegetarian Society, and shall be happy to subscribe to any declaration pertaining 
thereto, or to remit any sum of money required as an entrance fee.—Hoping to receive 
an answer (with information) from you soon, directed to the enclosed addiess, I have 








the honour to be, yours respectfully, Micuart O’ NEIL, 
(Recently corporal in Company 
48, Nile-street, Bishopwearmouth, B, 2nd Regiment Vermont 
Sunderland, Dec. 10, 1865. Volunteers, U.S. A.) 








Intelligence, Reports, ke. 


BinMINGHAM, NovemBer 9ru, 1865.—W. G. Ward, Esq.—With your kind assist- 
ance, 1 was able to make some few remarks on Vegetarianism, and at the end of the 
debate it was found that the majority believed that abstinence from flesh eating was 
the healthiest way of living; and although I shall not become a total abstainer, I shall 
at all events take much more moderately of meat.—AL¥FRED WricHt.—[lrom another 
quarter we have information that our question is being actively agitated in Birmingham 
since the secretary’s lecture there.—lid. D. R.] 

DUNFERMLINE, JANUARY 16rH.—You will be surprised to hear that only yesterday 
was New Year kept here, or what in Scotland is called old ‘‘ Hansel Monday,” as I 
explained to you last year about this time kept somewhat in regard to Christmas with 
you. Only the principal and only general religious service that is chiefly attended 
is the worship of the god *‘ Bacchus,” though scarcely so much attended to as formerly. 
|| You will remember the account that you got of the doings in the poor-house here last 
year, and the part I took on that occasion in the proceedings. My mind was made up 
to try and change such unseemly doings ; and aware that the treat, as it is called, given 
to the inmates, would come up for approval before the whole committee of managers 
for the board, my intention was to stop the matter there, if not done in the committee 
before whom it coines first, of which I did not happen to be a member, as the general 
committee is divided into smaller ones for the management of particular departments, 
|| as finance, relief, &c., &c. The finance is the one on which I constantly am. I had 
informed the inspector of the poor of my intentions, aware that he was friendly to my 
views, and got him in a quiet way to bring the subject under the notice of the chairman 
of the house committee, owing to whose absence it was that the Provost was in the 
chair last year on the ‘‘ Hansel Monday.” The matter was brought up by the chair- 
man at a meeting of committee, proposing the adoption of tea instead of the beer that 
had formerly been given; the Provost and one of the Bailies, both of whom were the 
parties I so affronted last year, were members of that committee, and the change was 
at once heartily adopted, only one person (a grocer who is licensed to sell spirits not to 
be consumed on the premises) made any remark that seemed to doubt the propriety of 
the change.—One party I learnt asked what they were to do about toasts.—The 
Inspector replied, ‘‘Oh just move votes of thanks.”—The Bailie: ‘“‘ Aye, that will 
please Mr. Davie !’—Suiiice it to say that it was agreed to, not as having come from 
me, which was all the better. The inspector called on me before the meeting of the 
eeneral committee and told me the result. This prevented any need for discussing it 
there, when, had it come up, Iam not certain if it would have been carried. The 
change was only known to the members of the committee who had agreed to it, with 
the exception of the information I had of it. I attended yesterday the dinner given to 
the inmates, and on going into the hall met the Bailie who was there last year, and he 
refused on this occasion to take a glass of wine from the matron, because of the lecture 
I had given him. He gave me, as a piece of informatiou, that instead of beer they 
were to get tea, on this occasion, adding ‘‘ you see your flyte (Anglice, scold) has done 
good.” Adding, after I had said it was not premeditated, that with the views I held 
and the interest I took in that subject, that had he been in my place he would have 
done the same. The meeting was a good one, and met with the hearty approval of the 
most that were present, more than one who spoke saying it was the best that had been 
in the house. The chairman, in opening the business, alluded to the change, as there 
were many teetotallers who paid rates, and he and the board were desirous to please all 
parties. Fixcuse my long and not very easily read letter ; I thought you would like to 
hear the effect of my last year’s attempt. If I see a report of the meeting I will send 
you acopy. ‘The only thing I could object to was the chairman getting into the old 
routine of giving a toast, or on other occasions saying I propose to drink the health 
of So and So. He, the chairman, isnot an abstainer. I enjoyed the affair quietly, and 
took no part in the speaking, indeed, was not called on to do so. ‘The chairman after 
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all was over, privately apologised for not inviting me to speak, but I felt it was better 
not to have been called on, and the more so that I had gained the main end I had in view. 
T went among the inmates and was delighted to find that they were highly pleased with 
the change. Frequently I have had to take notice of the quantity of wine and whiskey 
that has been used in the poor-house and its hospital, and sometimes it has tended to 
lessen it. At last meeting I was glad to get a little support from a member of com- 
mittee; but am always met with ‘‘Oh! you can’t,” or ‘‘ We can’t interfere with the 
doctor.” On the present occasion I asked what the complaint was, some patients 
getting three glasses of wine daily. I learnt that, a woman labouring under erysipelas, 
a bad case, covering a considerable part of her body ; another a case of paralysis and 
sore leg. I could not help exclaiming “‘ what,” in such cases! The old cry met me. 
I wish that I could get a copy of the report of Dr. Nicolls. I have been circulating 
the Dietetic Reformer among some of the poor’s board. Great ignorance still prevails 
among those whom one would expect to know better on the subject of alcohol as 
medicine or even diet. Could you send me 3s. worth of the January number of the 
Dietetic Reformer, for which I enclose postage stamps. JOHN DAVIE. 


[The following report appeared in the press :- - | 
SHOULD STRONG DRINK BE ADMINISTERED TO THE INMATES OF THE HOSPITAL ? 


The minutes of the relief committee, intimating the amount of relief afforded to 
each pauper having been read, Mr. Lee complained of the amount of liquor supplied to 
one of the inmates of the hospital.—After some conversation it was agreed that this 
should be left to the discretion of the medical officer.—Mr. Davie: Then I protest 
against the use of so much liquor in the hospital.—Mr. Lee: I second that. I think 
liquor should not be used at all. Clean, cold water is far better for them, I think, 
than liquor.—Provost Whitelaw said the medical officer knew that best; and as they 
were all aware the treatment of the fever patients by Dr. Trail in the summer had 
been highly successful. Stimulants were much used in that treatment.—Mr Davie: 
But you don’t attribute the recovery of these patients to the use of stimulants? You 
only mention—The Provost: Oh, I do not attribute their recovery to anything. I 
only mention the fact that Dr. Trail’s treatment of these patients had been very suc- 
cessful, and that stimulants had been used in that treatment.—Mr. Davie suggested 
that the board should procure a copy of Dr. Nicolls’ report on this subject. Dr. Nicolls 
had not used any strong drink in his treatment of the inmates of the hospital of which 
he had charge, and the system had been proved to be very successful.—Mr. Alexander, 
in reply, referred to the Hdinburgh hospital, where wine and spirits were used to a 
very large extent. He thought, however, the matter should be left to the discretion 
of the medical officer.—Mr. Davie and Mr. Lee then agreed to withdraw their protest, 
and simply dissent from that portion of the minute which intimated the amount of 
liquor supplied to the inmates of the hospital. 











Aeviews and Alotices of Hooks, 


What Food to Eat. By W. W. Ireland, M.D., &c. 


In returning to this pamphlet, according to a promise in our last number, we propose 
to enter, without further preface, upon a consideration of those of the writer’s argu- 
ments which bear unfavourably upon Vegetarian practice and advocacy. If our 
answers should prove defective in any essential particulars, we freely offer the use of 
our columns to Dr. Ireland for further elucidation, having already such evidence of his 
candour and fairness as assures us the controversy will be, on his side, conducted in a 
scientific spirit. 

On page 13 a very interesting and careful summary of facts is concluded in these 
words: ‘‘It will appear, if this rapid view of the case be correct, that the opinion that 
man is more adapted to a mixed animal and vegetable diet than to a purely vegetable 
one, cannot derive assistance from the observations of chemistry, anatomy, and 
physiology. On the other hand, such an inquiry utterly fails to confirm the assertion 
of the vegetarian, that animal food, even in a smal) proportion, is injurious ; though it 
may be fairly conceded that up to this stage of the controversy the vegetarian has had 
theadvantage. Vegetarians have a right to complain of the mass of prejudices against 
which they have to combat; and they have again and again given lessons in the mere 
rudiments of science to men from whose scientific reputation something better than 
reckless assertion and false deduction was to be expected. ” 

We think the view presented would justify a conclusion more favourable to our 
side, and one which would greatly perplex the remainder of the argument in favour of 
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using animal food. If the analogy of nature present no facts in favour of man being 
designed to use flesh, but every possible fact necessary to prove him designed to abstain 
from it (which we contend is logically deducible from Dr. Ireland’s representation of 
the case), a certain class of the philosophical world, constituting almost the whole, and 
an equal proportion of the unphilosophical part would inquire no further in the matter. 
Supposing that an infinitely wise God has created all orders of beings, and designed 
them so that there is a perfect relation between their food and themselves, we want no 
other evidence. We do not claim that this is a sound position because almost the 
whole community are in favour of it—the fact of our being vegetarians is a protest 
against the authority of numbers—but because we belong to the school of thinkers who 
are content with the work of God, no further proof is necessary for us unless the one 
above stated be doubted or invalidated. If it be ‘‘fairly conceded that up to this point 
we have the advantage” few would think it absolutely required to go further ; and if on 
proceeding beyond, the facts seemed to controvert the first position, our view of the 
facts in one case would be deemed at fault. But in the former case it is conceded we 
are right, it therefore follows the view of our opponents in the latter case is wrong. 

Setting this advantage aside for the moment let us proceed with the inquiry as we are 
invited. Pp. 14,15: ‘‘ But it will be necessary at this point to give our reasons why the 
vegetarian theory of diet cannot be, and ought not to be, reduced to practice. 'There is 
too wide a difference between man and the other animals to allow us to decide the ques- 
tion by a mere examination of his teeth and alimentary canal. Nowhere does man subsist 
upon the food which, from such data, might be safely prescribed for an unreasoning brute. 
If within the tropics a fanciful philosopher might find the natural and unsophisticated 
food of man, he would be very ill-pleased if forced to subsist himself upon this theo- 
retical nourishment. No argument from the mere anatomical appearance of the 
alimentary canal can be pushed so far as to prove that man ought to abstain from 
flesh meats, when their harder parts are carefully separated, and they are adapted by 
cutting and cooking for the foodof man. Even if it be granted that man, anatomically 
considered, seems better adapted to live upon a vegetable diet than upon an animal 
diet, what right has any one to suppose that he is totally unfit for the moderate use of © 
flesh? We must refer the matter to experience; but experience proves that man can 
exist and maintain a high amount of vigour upon an almost exclusively animal diet. 
From the poles to the equator, countless tribes have existed, and still exist, whose 
main nourishment isthe animals which they kill in the chase, and in whose destruction 
they exhibit a high amount of strength, courage, endurance, skill, and invention. 
Shall we say, then, that these tribes are living upon a diet unfit for their nature? and 
should we advise them to abandon their present mode of living. ” 

We could wish the wide difference had been stated in terms. Of course we are aware 
man’s intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature separate him by a great gulf from other 
animals, but his physical nature is like theirs, subject to the same laws, hurt or bene- 
fited by like causes. May we gather the wide difference from the quotation we have 
made? If so, it appears to be in the actual facts of his existence, 7.¢., whereas in the 
case of other animals we find them actually using the food best adapted to their 
natures; in the case of man we do not find this theoretical agreement. Can it be 
reasonably urged that therefore the practice of man is right? We say no! It needs 
but to apply the argument in another direction to show it is invalid. Thus: The lower 
orders of creatures are fierce or gentle, according to their natures, and it is right that 
one should live by violence and another should gambol and play. Man is separated by 
a great difference from them. Nowhere does he live worthy of his higher nature—the 
conclusion, according to the former case, would be therefore it is not right he should 
live in accord with his higher nature. We thus see the argument as stated against 
us cannot be maintained, but having thereby covered the whole ground we beg to say 
the premises are inadmissible. It is an error to say man nowhere subsists upon the food 
which the vegetarian theory demands. -We suppose Dr. Ireland would not make such 
an allegation because a slight defect exists in nearly all cases any more than he would 
deny that there are any Christians because, on a careful scrutiny, it appears every 
Christian exhibits a flaw. This is not the kind of argument we expect from him, 
consequently we do not deal with it in that light. Appealing to the reports of Dr. 
Smith, we contend that many in Great Britain live upon the food that would be pre- 
scribed upon our theory. Appealing to the statements of travellers, we affirm that 
such a conformity is very general.. We do not enter into details with which our readers 
are familiar, but as a case in point refer to No. 15, p. 69, Dietetic Reformer, which Dr. 
Treland may have heard of when in India. It is reported by Mr. C. R. Markham, the 
well-known botanist. Here are tribes, and not merely fanciful philosophers, who are 
very well pleased to live upon this theoretical nourishment, and surely the writer had 
forgotten some of those vegetarians of whom he had before written. chose 

We admit that man can live, either partly or altogether, on animal food. Hxpe- 
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rience is conclusive thus far; but we are quite prepared to recommend the tribes who 
subsist by the chase to abandon their present method of living ; and, though admitting 
their food is in agreement with their nature, understanding thereby their untamed con- 
dition, we say their nature does not commend the food that sustairis it. 

It is next urged that the adoption of Vegetarian habits would leave vast tracts of 
country unpopulated, which at present afford food for pastoral tribes. We do not know — 
whether man will ever have to consider such am argument or not, but at present there 
is not the shadow of an excusefor doing so. At present ‘‘there’s room enough for all,” 
and we are sure the agricultural nations could put to better use much of the pasture 
land so unprofitably employed. Africa and South America are not yet peopled, but, 
when they are, the resources of agriculture are not yet exhausted. After all the affair | 
is a mere trifle, for we doubt whether ‘‘the interior of the Hastern Continent from North 
Africa to Eastern Hindostan” provides sustenation for as many persons as are congre- 
grated on the British Islands; nor do we believe there are as many fed in those coun- 
tries in the casual manner in question, who could not find food by agriculture, as would 
be fed out of the surplus production of Ireland alone, if she grew vegetarian food 
instead of animal food, and had a better system of cultivation. We are unable in our 
present space to enter into the details of this assertion, but, if it be questioned, we shall 
be glad to do so hereafter. 

With another quotation and a brief reply we must conclude our present notice ; 
another occasion will serve for us to conclude our reply to objections, and then we shall 
be happy to call attention to those parts of the work which tell in our favour. Pp. 16 
and 17: ‘‘It is a favourite notion of the Vegetarians that the adoption of their views 
would prevent a great deal of the cruelty to which the animal kingdom is subjected by 
man, who is painted as the ruthless destroyer of the whole creation—the being who 
ferociously sacrifices the animal creation to a perverted appetite. Naturally gentle and 
frugivorous, says the Vegetarian, man has placed himself, by this perversion of taste, 
on a level with the wolves, without having the excuse which may be made for them. 

They, too, are tempered high, 
With hunger stung, and wild riecessity ; 
Nor lodges pity in their shaggy breast. 
But Man, whom nature formed of milder clay, 
And taught alone to weep ; while from her lap 
_ She pours ten thousand delicacies, herbs, 
And fruits, as numerous as the drops of rain, 
Or beams that gave them birth ; shall he, fair form, 
Who wears sweet smiles, and looks erect on heaven, 
H’er stoop to mingle with the prowling herd, 
And dip his tongue in gore? 
THOMSON. 
Finer lines than these never were written ; yet a moment’s reflection will make it clear 
that if man did not kill animals in order to eat their flesh, he must destroy a very large 
number of them in order to defend his own existence. Tigers, wolves, and other beasts 
of prey are, as far as possible, extirpated in every civilised country; and, especially 
after their disappearance, those animals which may be classed under the head of game, 
if not systematically destroyed, would soon become numerous enough to devour all the 
crops on which man was to exist. And it is not likely. that the day will ever come 
‘when farmers will shoot or trap hares and partridges, and throw their carcasses on the 
- dunghill. Further, if men gave up using butchers’ meat, graziers might indeed cease 
rearing cattle; but would not this very considerably diminish the amount of animal 
life and animal enjoyment on the face of the earth?’ The sheep and the ox lead a quiet 
_ and happy existence, protected from the rage of wild beasts, as well as from the failure 
of food to which they would have been subjected in the undomesticated state ; and 
surely the pain of their death-blow from the butcher is less than what they would 
| . endure had they been left to perish from disease, from starvation, or even from old age. 
|) It is undeniably a law of nature that higher organisms should supplant lower ones, 
either by using them as food, or by seizing upon and monopolising their means of sub- 
sistence. In the case under consideration, man must, as a general rule, either 
exterminate the species, or support himself by allowing the individuals to enjoy life 
|| for a certain term, and then killing them for his use. If man restrict himself to a 
|| purely Vegetarian diet, what is to become of the immense fisheries of the herring and 
cod, which form so profitable an employment to the inhabitants of our coasts, and afford 
such an abundance of cheap and nutritious food? And are we to lose all the products 
- derived from the animal kingdom, such as leather, wool, tallow, and whale oil? The 
- truth is, Vegetarianism could not possibly be carried out on the grand scale.” Here 
|| we must admit our argument is plainly and well stated ; we think our opponents would 
- admit their side is also stated as powerfully as it could be stated in that space. Now 
~ let us admit that noxious beasts are designed to give way before our race, as other races 
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yield to them, it is one matter to defend ourselves, and another to so arrange our affairs 
as to be always assailing others. Of courseif man kills his friends as well as his enemies, 


he will have to kill other friends, that by a second wrong he may redress the first, on 


the principle that a thief must be a liar also, in order to cover his thieving. So if man 
shoots carnivorous and insectivorous birds, he will have to do their work afterwards in 
destroying their natural prey. We republished an article from Cornhill in two early 
numbers of the Dietetic Reformer, which showed that nature had established a balance in 
favour of man, if instead of being a game preserver he would leave the game to its fate. 
Mr. Waterton proved the fact by experience at Walton Hall, and his proof (an unin- 
tentional one) is highly suggestive of facts in a broader range. The farmer need not 
therefore be put to the trial of what he will do with hares and partridges when shot or 
trapped. This part of the objection therefore fails. As to the second part of the 
argument, that the amount of animal enjoyment is greater now than if we ceased to 


after the event: does any one eat animal food because of this supposed balance? 
Not at all. We must therefore deny any merit to the supporters of the system, 
if the claim be true. On the other side, if the claim be unwarranted, there is a 
merit in abstaining from such a motive. But how does the question stand otherwise ? 


Looking at home, the sheep and ox lead a quiet existence, undoubtedly. As to happi- - 


ness, we are not in the secret ; but the presumption is that large numbers of oxen are 
miserable prisoners in sheds, whilst the rest are kept for a time in service, and then are 
taken by railway or road to market, where they often arrive in such a condition as might 
move a heart of stone. Some come across sea under such circumstances as do not cor- 
respond with our ideas of happiness. Many are killed as calves, by the slow process 
of bleeding to death. We need not dwell on the theme—it has been so forcibly condemned 
as to have moved the government to legislation in the matter. Zhen comes the death- 
blow, by no means the most cruel part of the scheme. This cruelty, we say, is man’s 
doing, and that, in undertaking to be its instrument, he does more harm to himself 
than to the creatures he kills, the commission of cruelty being contrary to his best feel- 
ings. The question of exterminating or eating these animals is happily not our dilemma 
at present. If we ceased to import, we should soon exterminate them in England, but 
not in Australia or South America, where in many large tracts they are kept not for 
their flesh, but for wool, horns, hides, and tallow—not in some parts of India, where 
the herds have been driven away lest our people should want to buy them for food. At 
some distant day it may be they would be exterminated there also; but it may occur 
before then that animal food will not be procurable for the increased population of the 
earth. We admit the law, if we substitute stronger and weaker for higher and lower ; 
and we also admit, though not as a law, that in most cases the higher organism is pre- 
served. If men ceased to eat fish, we presume they would also cease to fish; but does 
any political economist imagine it would be a national loss, if the capital and labour 
now employed in fisheries were transferred to manufactures or husbandry? -If so, we 
should be glad to consider their facts and reasons. The truth is, Vegetarianism is as 
well adapted to the grand as to the small scale. 


Lectures on Biblical Temperance. By E. Nott, D.D., President of Union College. 
Schenectady. Edited by F. R. Lees, Ph.D. Trubner & Co., and F. Pitman. 


This is the second English edition of Dr. Nott’s famous‘i'en Lectures ; the first issue 
would probably be found too expensive for working-class temperance reformers, but 
the present one—People’s edition—is cheap, handsome, and carefully printed. ‘The only 
difference as to the contents that we perceive is in the contraction of the footnotes, and 
the omission of a few of the least importance, the text of the lectures remaining unim- 
paired. No one can be said to have a complete temperance library who has not this 
volume, and whoever purchases it will be provided with good arguments and facts on 
every phase of the subject, as is indicated in the following brief enumeration of some 
of the contents : 

1. ‘‘ Will intoxicating liquors increase the sum of human enjoyment?” Answered 
by the testimony of the ancients, particularly Old Testament saints. — 

2. ‘‘ Whether these evils are endured by any necessity of nature, or whether they 
are evils for which any necessity exists ?” 

3. ‘The Bible. Wine of different kinds, discussion of the various texts involved.” 
We should like to offer a suggestion upon an interpretation of Lam. i.,15: ‘‘ He 


hath made me drunken with wormwood,” p. 34. This is said to be ‘‘an allusion to the — 


mixed wines,” and the idea of the writer appears to be that a mixture like the ‘‘ gin and 


bitters ” of our day is meant. Our reading of the passage is quite different—we think — 


the prophet had another meaning altogether. The judgments of God are elsewhere 
compared to a ‘‘cup of astonishment,” ¢.¢., they produce that emotion in their subjects ; 
in like manner there is an analogy to a certain extent between sorrow and drunken- 


rear sheep and oxen for food, it savours at first blush of an argument devised | 
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ness, for in both a wildness of: demeanour is exhibited, the result of the same 
meapacity to control the actions. Reading the whole passage we find the prophet 
says, v. 1, “I am he that hath seen afflictions by the rod of his wrath ;” v. 15, “He 
hath filled me with bitternesses, he hath made me drunken with wormwood.” The 
intervening passages are in the same spirit, comparing the sorrows of the afflicted to 
being brought into darkness, having the flesh and skin turned old, &c., and at last to 
being filled or gorged with wormwood, i.e., bitterness of feelng—not of drink. he 
drunkenness therefore is a figurative kind, as proceeding from the wormwood, and 
forms a figure within a figure. This is not an objection to the writer’s argument, but 
may help it. As to the argument we have only to express our unqualified admiration 
of its clearness and success. 

4. ““Wine—its sacramental use.” In this part the name of Castelliis curtailed of an4 
by mistake. Here is also an argument that the wine which was to cure Timothy’s 
weak stomach was not intoxicating, in favour of which view we have the modern 
** grape-cure ” as an evidence of probability. 

5. “Things, not names,” shows how generic words cover species varying in important 
attributes. The argument is that all drinks made of grape-juice are classed as wines, 
but that some such drinks have no alcohol; others have a little produced by their own 
fermentation ; and a third species have alcohol added to that produced by their own 


fermentation. These might be represented by F. Wright’s unfermented wine, ‘‘ home- 
made” wine, and ‘‘good old port.” 


6. “* Adulterations : secrets of the cellar.” 

@. “ Moral and natural laws,” showing the connection between drinking and 
drunkenness ; also between misery and disobedience. 

8. ‘* Physical laws,” showing the effects of drinking upon health. 

9. “The traffic ””—Reform a necessity—Legal prohibition as a remedy. 

10. *‘ General appeal for true temperance.” 

We have only to add that the subjects are treated in a masterly manner, and our 


readers. will be aware the book must be invaluable as a defence and an exposition of 
true temperance. 


1. Irish Temperance League Journal, No. 2. Edited by John Pyper. 
2. Irish Temperance Star, No 2. 


3. Onward: The organ of the Lancashire and Cheshire Band of Hope Union, No. 8. 


WE have before us copies of the above-named journals sent for our notice, and out of 
hearts warmly sympathising with the matter and manner of the work they all are 
aiming at, we offer to each our cordial good wishes for their success and continued 
usefulness. : 

No. 1 is the oldest of the three, but now appears in a form so much reduced in size 
and appearance that its progenitors would scarcely recognise it as theirs. To com- 
pensate for these deficiencies it is issued thrice as often as formerly, having become 
a monthly instead of a quarterly. We have no doubt the change was a wise one, in 
view of the increased exertion now being made in Ireland, on behalf of the temperance 
cause. ‘There is a good variety of original articles, supplemented by reports of meet- 
ings, and other intelligence, besides the inevitable ‘'emperance Tale, which, as usual, is 
of ‘‘ intense interest.” 

No. 2 is intended to shine, we presnme, chiefly in the range of the Southern Branch 
of the Irish Temperance League, though it does not appear to be officially connected 
with that body. The editors names—J. A. Mowatt and i. W. Russell—-are a sufficient 
guarantee for an unfailing supply of the genuine article in temperance advocacy ; but 
the number sent to us also contains articles by Mr. Haughton, Mr. Macalister, and Rev. 
J. Hall, D.D. Altogether, there is an excellent and substantial supply of information 
and stirring appeals to the hearts and consciences of the readers that make up a 
number full of power and interest. ‘There are sixteen pages, and the price is only a 
penny, yet the amount of support indicated on the covers by the advertisements, 
promises long life and a freedom from pecuniary difficulties to the enterprising pro- 
moters. We have no doubt this “star” of the west will prove an angel of peace and 
goodwill to many who would be “‘wise men” were it not for the habit of drinking, 
and we are convinced they who follow its guidance will hereafter be accounted wise for 
e NoS is now (at the time of our issue) ten months old, and has done enormous 
service during that time, not only to young folks, for whom it is primarily intended, 
but to whole family circles. The appearance and quality of this monthly, surpass 
anything we have seen in temperance literature. A novel feature in the contents is 
the one page of music in bold type and generally selected with great care and judgment, 
the airs being simple and inspiriting. There is also a large proportion of poetry suit- 
able for home reading or public recitation, with some articles especially adapted to the 
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young. There are, however, some scientific contributions of the first order, and worthy 
the attention even of patriarchs in the cause. ‘‘Onward” deserves to be a universal 


favourite in temperance families. 


In Nos. 2 and 3 we observe with pleasure there are articles directly bearing on the 
prohibition of the traffic; and in No. 1 an incidental allusion to it. No publication 
ee professes to be a ‘‘ Temperance” paper ought to neglect this branch of its 
abours. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Temperance Alliance. Boston: 
Massachusetts Temperance Alliance, 1865. 


THIS is a very able and instructive Report of vigorous and intelligent operations in - 
behalf of ‘Temperance and Probibition in the Old Bay State. "We give one paragraph 
of the report, as a sample of the many good things it contains:—‘‘Our Prohibitory 
Liquor Law deserves to be specially noticed here, although we have incidentally 
referred to it before. It never had a firmer hold upon the confidence of the people 
than it has now. ‘They believe it to be a powerful instrument for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic, not perfect in all its parts, but nevertheless more complete than most 
of our laws upon the statute.book. Just now its value is more highly appreciated, 
because of the combination of the rumsellers of Boston to secure its repeal. Long 
since we learned to love certain things that rumsellers hate, and we have found it a 
safe rule upon which to judge and act. That is a good instrument to suppress the 
liquor traffic, which the liquor dealers oppose. In Boston the traffickers have organized 
under the name of ‘ Public Safety Association.’ The very name is a self-imposed 
burlesque upon the character and design of the organization. ‘They declare that they 
will spare no.expense to repeal the Maine law and secure a license law, and will not cease 
from their effort until the object is accomplished. 'They have certainly entered upon a 
long campaign. If they continue until Massachusetts shall re-enact a license law, they 
have enlisted for a long war. Many of them will not live to enjoy their anticipated 
rumsellers’ elysium. The friends of temperance can but rejoice in this combination of 
the enemy. It.is‘a:good omen. We shall know where to find him. We shall know 
also where to find some men who desire to be classed on the temperance side, while 
they give ‘aid and comfort’ to the foe, by their indecision and time-serving spirit. For 
two or three years, the plea has been that rumsellers did not want our prohibitory law 
repealed ; that they liked it because it was inoperative. 'This was the plea of the Rev. 
Mr. Clark before the Legislative License Committee last winter. Of course the true 
friends of temperance saw through the deception then ; and now we have only to point 
to. the combination of Boston rumsellers to fight the ‘Maine law,’ and work for a 
‘license system,’ to prove what they think of the statute. There isa grip and real 
efficiency in a law that causes so much commotion among its violators. We may 
justly accept this development as one of the most significant proofs of the excellence 
of our law.” 
“Insurance against the Cholera. By Lewis Sylvester Hough, A.M., Philadelphia. 


WE have been favoured with a copy of the above-named pamphlet, as well as with a 
newspaper containing the same article. Amongst our selections we have given one- 
half, and in our next issue we intend to give the remainder of the article, of which 
we have thus shown our appreciation. The description of cholera and of its causes 
we consider is given with great clearness and correctness. The second part will show 
the treatment recommended by the writer. Mr. Hough is a vegetarian. 











Go Renders and Correspondents. 


With our present issue a new list of “English members” of the society will be sent to MEMBERS 
ONLY. Jt is imperfect in wanting the addresses of a considerable number of persons, 
and the Secretary would be obliged for any information which members in the same 
parts of the country may be able to impart. It has been thought better not to insert any | 
old addresses which have not been found correct by the post. 


We call the especial attention of owr readers to an advertisement on the cover, offering a 


prenium for a ‘Vegetarian argument.” ras 


The. H ygienic Cook Book is promised to be ready by April 1st, and the publisher has 


etipressed his intention of sending out a large number with the present “* Dietetic 
Reformer” gratuitously. If received in time we shall be glad to forward them. 





A. Ireland & Co., Printers, Pall Mall Court, Manchester. 
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: The Shilling Quarterly. 
Neo : A Quarterly Review of Social Science, considered in 
its Ethical, Economical, Political, and Ameliorative Aspects.—Conrents or 
No. XXXIII., Aprin, 1866.—1. Continental Charities. 2. Is Medicine a Science? 
3. Broken Friendships. 4. Employment for Educated Women. 5. Brigandage in 
Italy. 6. Dr. Lyman Beecher. 7. Notices of Books.—A Specimen Number post 
free for twelve stamps. Vols. IJ., I1I., 1V. and V., on sale, 5s. each. 

Lorp BrouGcHam’s RECOMMENDATION OF “ MELIORA.”—“ Nor ean I duly perform my 
office at the head of this association, if I do not enjoin it asa duty, incumbent on all its 
members and on every well-wisher to the progress of Social Science, to patronise this most 
ably-conducted quarterly journal in all its branches.” 

London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row. Manchester: United Kingdom 
Alliance ; W. Bremner; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready—70 pages—Price One Shilling, 
VERLASTING TORMENTS UNSCRIPTURAL: Being Two 
Lectures in Reply to Rev. Wm. Barker, of Hastings, and Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 
of London; with Epistle Dedicatory to the Students of the Metropolitan College. 
ae WILLIAM G. WARD, Ross, Herefordshire.—Sent free by the Author for 12 
stamps. 


RIZE ESSAYS —The ADVERTISERS, acting as Trustees and 
Executors, offer the sum of TEN POUNDS for the best ESSAY on each of 
the following subjects :— 
|. Arguments in Favour of Vegetarianism. 
II. Baptism Considered as a symbolic Rite. 
Conpitions.—Accepted manuscripts shall become the absolute property of the 
Advertisers. A motto must be appended to each paper; and the writer must 
forward (under cover) his real name, and state the motto he has adopted. The papers 
should be about 30 pages in length (400 words to a page); and they must be forwarded 
on or before May Ist next to Messrs. Hueuss and Son, Times Office, Halstead. i 
Halstead, March 10, 1866. 


VEGETARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Published on the Ist of January, 1866, Price 3d., No. XXI. of The 
IETETIC REFORMER AND VEGETARIAN MESSENGER. 


Contents:—The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Vegetarian Society.— 
Oriana ARTICLE: Cattle Plague and: Smallpox amongst Sheep.— SeLectep 
Axvictes: Notes of a Tour in Sutherland—Diseased Cattle: Two Butchers and a 
Farmer sent to Prison.—CorRESPONDENCE.—INTELLIGENCE, Reports, &c.: Lecture 
in Barnsley—Grain and Roots Food for Man: Lecture in Dublin— Fatal Results 
from Eating Pork—Pork Butchers and their Pigs— Cruelty in Killing Pigs—The 
Cattle Plague.—Reviews anv Notices or Books. 

* * Subscribers wishing to complete sects for binding, should apply at once for the 
early numbers, as there are but few copies remaining. 


Royal 32mo, price 1d. per packet, or 13 for 1s.; also in Sixpenny packets, a 
Tuirp Series of 
J EGETARIAN MESSENGER TRACTS. These Tracts are adapted 
. for extensive distribution, and any one Tract may be had separately by order- 
ing a Sixpennv Packet, and stating the number required ; or, if no particular number 
be specified, ‘‘ Assorted” Packets will be sent. ; 








A Fifth and Improved Edition of _ | 
HE PENNY VEGETARIAN COOKERY : Or Vegetarianism |. 
adapted to the Working Classes; containing an Introduction, showing, the 
economical and beneficial tendency of Vegetarian habits; an Invanip’s Dietary 
Taste (being suggestions for Dyspeptic patients); a Family Dietary Table; a 
Bachelor’s Dietary Table ; a Marketing Table ; a Chemical Table, and instructions 
and recipes for upwards of fifty different articles of food. 
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‘Grain, and other nutritious vegetables, yield us, not only in starch, sugar, and gum, 
the carbon which protects our organs from the action of oxygen, and preduees in the organ- 
ism the heat which is essential to life, but also in the form of vegetable fibrine, albumen, 
and caseine, our blood, from which the other parts of our body are developed.” ‘* These || 
important products of vegetation are especially abundant in the seeds of the different kinds || 
of grain, and of peas, beans, and lentils, and in the roots and juices of what are commonly 
called vegetables. They exist, however, in all plants, without exception, and in every part || 
of plants, in larger or smaller quantity.” Again:—‘ Vegetable fibrine and animal fibrine, || 
vegetable albumen and animal albumen, hardly differ,even in form; if these principlés be want- “|| 
ing in the food, the nutrition of the animal is arrested ; and when they are present, the grami- 
nivorous animal obtains in its food the very same principles on the presence of which the 
nutrition of the carnivora entirely depends.” The next statement is very important to be 
remembered. ‘ Vegetables produce in their organism, the blood of all animals, for the || 
carnivora, in consumiig the blood and flesh of the graminivora, consume, strictly speaking, |} 
only the vegetable principles which have served for the nutrition of the latter.”—Lzebig. 
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The Secretary will feel obliged if friends will send corrected addresses, where it is 
necessary, before the publication of the next list. Also for any information that will aid 
in rendering tt more correct. Friends who wre qualified, and not yet enrolled, should | 
become so at once, so as to have their names in the next list. Applications for forms of |) 
declaration wiil be gladly attended to. 


REPRINT OF DR. TRALL’S ADDRESS. 
Now ready, Price Threepence; or Six Copies sent post free for One Shilling. 
CIENIIFIC BASIS OF VEGETARIANISM: An Address 
delivered at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Vegetarian Society, 
by Dr. TRALL, of New York. Reprinted from the Dietetic Reformer. 
London: Job Caudwell, 335, Strand. Manchester: W Bremner, Market-street. 





Just Published, Price 1d. 
HOUGHTS, FACTS, AND HINTS ON HUMAN DIETETICS. 
Mr. Tuomas H. Barker. Reprinted from ‘‘ The Dietetic Reformer,” July, 
1865, - Friends desirous of aiding the circulation of the above tract will be supplied 
with them at half price from the Secretary, Rev. J. Clark, King-street, Salford. 
Manchester: Micklem and Co. Jondon: Caudwell, 335, Strand. Glasgow: The 
Christian News Office, Trongate. 3 . 
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